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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jvune 6. 


In the morning sitting, petitions were presented as usual; and these 
becoming now less numerous than at an earlier period of the Session, 
the whole were soon despatched, and the Speaker left the Chair soon 
after 2 o'clock. 


At 5 o'clock the evening sitting was resumed, and a conversation 
respecting Tithes, and another respecting the Factory Commission, 
occupied a short period of time. The great topic of the evening, 
however, was the vebate on the policy pursued by the Ministers with 
respect to Portugal. By the vote of the Lords, on the evening of the 
3rd, a censure was cast upon the existing Government for their con- 
duct in this respect; and the object of the present debate was to 
counteract the tendency of this vote of the Lords, by opposing to it a 
much larger majority of the Commons, in approbation of that very 
policy which the Lords had condemned. The House was therefore 
very full: and as it was the only occasion that had yet occurred in 
the Session, where the opposition to the Ministers would be of a 
purely Tory composition, without the slightest admixture of Radical 
or reforming materials, great curiosity was manifested to know the 
probable numbers of the minority. 


As to the real question of debate, it lay in a very small compass ; 
and might have been stated in two speeches, of half an hour each, 
from either side. But it being an affair of party politics—a battle 
between two factions, where the subject matter of alleged contention 
was regarded with real indifference by both, and where the issue alone 
was looked to as a matter of party triumph or defeat—the discussion 
was prolonged fron 6 o'clock until 12. 


Colonel Davies, after announcing the object he had in view— 
namely, to counteract the vote given by the Lords, and passing in 
review the impartial conduct of the Government, in permitting the 
struggle between Don Pedro and Don Miguel to go on without inter- 
ference on either side, concluded thus :— 


‘ Under all the circumstances, he conceived His Majesty’s Government 
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had not taken an improper part, and therefore he was anxious that they 
should be supported by the vote of that House. He felt convinced that if 
the decision of the other branch of the Legislature were not quickly met 
by an opposite vote, emanating from that House, twenty-four hours would 
not elapse after the declaration made in another place was known, before 
a Spanish army would cross the Portuguese frontier. (Hear, hear.) Surely, 
therefore, they ought to stand forward in order to prevent such a ca- 
tastrophe—a catastrophe that might be the means of plunging this country 
and all Europe into war. In 1826 Mr. Canning had said, that if a single 
Spanish column passed the Portuguese frontier, this country was bound 
immediately to interfere; and, assuredly, if the principle were a just one 
at that time, it was no less just and politic now. At the present moment 
they saw the Russian eagle hovering over Constantinople, after having 
beaten down unhappy Poland—they saw the Austrians oppressing Italy— 
and they saw Prussia only seeking for an opportunity to put down all free 
institutions; would they, would the people of England, at such a moment, 
lend their aid to crush the spark of liberty which had been suddenly ignited 
in a little corner, in a little nook of Europe? (Hear, hear.) He hoped they 
would not lend themselves to any such object, and that they would have the 
satisfaction of feeling, that if they had not assisted the struggling Portu- 
guese, at least they had not been guilty of opposing their efforts in the 
cause of freedom. (Hear, hear.) The Gallant Member concluded by 
moving, in effect, “That an humble address be presented to His Majesty, 
expressing the regret of that House at the protracted hostilities in Portugal, 
and, at the same time, thanking His Majesty for the judicious policy which 
he had pursued with respect to the affairs of that country.” (Hear, hear.) 


Lord MorpetH, in a speech of great spirit as well as elegance, 
seconded the motion of Colonel Davies; and, in the course of his 
address, gave the following description of the atrocities of Don 
Miguel, followed by a too gentle censure on the conduct of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords, eight of whom, out of the nine then 
present, gave their votes in favour of this pattern of princes, whom 
they conceived we ought to cherish and protect :— 


‘ They had heard much of Don Miguel being the choice of the people 
and the delight of the Portuguese. It had been published in 1831, that 
upon a calculation it was found there were in the prisons and hulks of 
Portugal, or transported as convicts, 27,000 individuals; of those emi- 
grating to avoid his vengeance there were no less than 13,000; and in 
hiding-places in Portugal there were between 4,000 and 5,000. Thus it 
appeared that out of a population not exceeding 2,600,000, there were not 
less than 45,000 victims of political resentment, whom, no doubt, these 
partizans of Don Miguel would, perhaps, include amongst those who, as 
they alleged, testified universal acquiescence in the dominion of the 
usurper. Perhaps it would not be improper for him to read the following 
extract from Young’s work, who visited Portugal about that time, to ac- 
quaint the House what was the real state of society there. He relates— 
“ The streets of Lisbon were crowded with soldiers, day and night, autho- 
rizing the mob to insult whoever they pleased, and those who made any 
resistance to be conveyed to ‘prison. Each police soldier had anginlos 
(little angels or thumb-screws) in his pocket, and I saw about this time 
several respectable-looking people escorted to prison with these instruments 
of torture affixed to them. They often screwed them till the blood started 
from under the nails; I have heard them crying with agony as they went 
along.” He might, indeed, be stained with rebellion, usurpation, tyranny, 
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and murder. He might combine all that we read, and all that we could 
imagine, of the most detestable models in ancient history—the sullen per- 
fidy of Tiberius, with the sanguinary sportiveness of Commodus; but no 
matter ; somehow or other, despite of this world of charges and accusations, 
he represented the Conservative interests in Portugal. (Loud laughter and 
cheers.) And further, he reflected, it would seem, those interests in Spain. 
In him were centred the hopes of Absolutists, and the perpetuity of priest- 
craft. (Hear.) 
“His birth, his titles, crowds and courts confess, 
Chaste matrons praise him, and grave bishops bless.” 


(Immoderate laughter.) Grave bishops! He would say one word on that 
subject. He trusted, indeed he knew, he was by no means wanting in at- 
tachment and fidelity to the establishment of which he was a Christian 
member, and he had not hesitated to profess that attachment, as well as 
respect and forbearance, towards the heads of that church, in places and at 
times when it was not very convenient or easy for him to do’so; but when 
he found that those Right Reverend persons, who had declared to the other 
house that it would not be discreet in them to legislate for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath-—-be it observed he did not quarrel with them for 
that opinion so delivered, still less with the very eminent person from whom 
it proceeded ; whilst at the same moment a portion of that Right Rev. 
bench---happy was he to say but a portion, and that not headed by their 
natural leaders as their brightest ornaments---did not find it beyond their 
praise or beneath their care, not merely to interpose on a nice, a compli- 
cated question of worldly policy, but to inculcate greater forbearance on the 
part of Britain towards a cause built upon the disregard of every obliga- 
tion, and stained by the commission of every crime, he might ask, what in- 
fatuation induced them to convert the support of those who are not ready 
to proffer it into coldness and alienation ?’ 


Sir Henry Harpince condemned the conduct of the Ministry, as 
being neither neutral nor impartial: and Mr. Ropinson condemned 
the bringing forward such a motion as the present, as being likely to 
lead to a collision with the other House. 


Lord Joun Russet defended both; first, by shewing that it was 
perfectly consistent with the law and usages of nations to let the sub- 
jects of the State give what aid they thought proper to foreign belli- 
gerents, if the State itself abstained from interference on either side, 
and removed its own servants from office who did so ; and next, by 
shewing that the opinion of the Commons ought to be as firmly ex- 
pressed on this subject as that of the Lords. He concluded thus :— 


‘But whether the sentiments of the majority of the house’coincided with 
those of one hon. Member or of the other, it was not fair to say that that 
house, in carrying up its sentiments to the Throne, could be considered as 
at all interfering with the other House of Parliament. He denied that in 
doing so they would be seeking to provoke a collision with the House of 
Lords. His (Lord J. Russell’s) object—the same had been the object of 
all his colleagues, but he had been more prominently forward in regard to 
the measures to which he was about to refer—in all his former conduct had 
been to prevent the chance of such a collision; and ifin certain measures he 
had confined himself within certain restrictions,—if he had abstained from 
sep forward opinions which were deeply seated in his breast,—if he 

ad abstained in that instance from carrying into effect views and opinions 
which the more he considered them the more he was ey of their 
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being most essential to the happiness, prosperity, and welfare of this 
country, let the house, let hon. gentlemen be assured that he did not 
decline then urging those views in consequence of any change that had 
taken place in his opinions, or in consequence of any wish to preserve 
office or place, but because he saw there was no chance of then mre? 
them into effect without bringing into collision the two branches of the 
legislature—a result which he thought they should not wantonly bring on, 
(loud cheers from the ministerial benches, responded to by similar cheers 
from the opposition benches) and for the bringing on of which any men who- 
ever took office in this country would be most deeply responsible. (Cries of 
“ Hear, hear.”) These were the reasons that, in that instance, had guided 
his conduct and that of his Majesty’s ministers. He did not think that, 
upon this occasion, they at least could be reproached with having done 
anything that was likely to bring into collision the two branches of the 
legislature. They had pursued that course of policy with regard to Portugal 
which they thought conducive to the best interests of the empire,—they 
had acted so as to preserve unstained the honour of the country, and they 
now cheerfully and fearlessly appealed to the vote of that house to prove 
that they had been right. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. O'Connell, Lord Palmerston, and Sir Robert Peel, each spoke 
after this—as well as Captain Yorke and Colonel Evans; but nothing 
sufficiently striking or sufficiently new was said by either to produce 
a strong impression, or to turn the fate of the discussion. Sir Robert 
Peel and Captain Yorke espoused the Tory side of the question— 
their sympathies lying on the side of Don Miguel,—Lord Palmerston 
defending the policy of the Administration, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and Mr. O'Connell and Colonel Evans evincing their attachment 
to the cause of Don Pedro, and the constitutional party of which he 
was the head. 


The House divided about 12 o'clock, when the numbers were-—For 
the motion of Colonel Davies, 361; against it, 98. The result of the 
division was received with loud cheers. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—June 6. 


The following pithy report of the proceedings in the House of 
Lords on the same evening as that on which the vote of the Commons 
was so unequivocally expressed, will shew that on the subject of the 
policy pursued towards Portugal, at least, the Ministers are still able to 
command the King’s approbation ; and that the Address of the Lords 
had not moved him in the slightest degree as intended :— 


‘The Marquis Weitestey (Lord Steward of the King’s Housebold) said, 
“T have presented to His Majesty the Address agreed to by your Lord- 
ships on Monday last, and to that Address His Majesty has been pleased to 
return this gracious answer :--- 

*“ T had already taken all such measures as appeared to me to be neces- 
sary for maintaining the neutrality which I have determined to observe in 
the contest now carrying on in Portugal.”’ 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June 7. 


The House met at twelve o'clock, as usual, for Petitions : and there 
were about thirty Members present at the opening. After a short 
discussion on a Turnpike Bill, and serious complaints of the power 
exercised by Lord Shaftesbury in the Upper House, in impeding the 
passing of Bills, unless they contained a variety of unnecessary clauses, 
which it was alleged were enforced chiefly for the fees payable on 
their insertion, the presentation of Petitions went on for half an hour, 
when there being no Minister present, and no attention whatever pay- 
ing to the subject-matter of the Petitions presenting,— 

‘Mr. F. O'Connor said he was resolved to adhere to the determination 
he had expressed of counting out the House when so much negligence 
i manifested in the attendance of Hon. Members on the presentation of 

etitions. 


‘Mr. Howarp suggested the inutility of such a proceeding, as there were 
evidently more than twenty Members present. 

‘ The Speaker remarked, that although twenty Members were sufficient 
to constitute a House at the early sitting, there must be forty to keep it. 


‘The House was then counted, and there appearing to be but thirty 
Members present, the House was accordingly adjourned. 


We were one of the unlucky thirty thus dismissed, and perhaps, 
therefore, felt more forcibly than we should otherwise have done, the 
extreme absurdity of such a rule as this, that twenty Members can 
form a House, but that it requires forty to keep it: because, by this 
rule, any Member has only tou move, as soon the twenty forming the 
House have taken their seats, to have them counted, and the adjourn- 
ment becomes inevitable. In the days of Pitt and Dundas, there 
was such a thing as seeing double, as recorded in the celebrated epi- 
gram which describes these worthies, on reeling into the House 
tipsey, after a three-bottle bout, in the following dialogue :— 


“ Prrt.—I can't see the Speaker, dear Harry ; can you? 
Dunpas.—-What! not see the Speaker? why I can see two!” 


If it had been an evening sitting instead of a morning one, and in- 
temperance were as prevalent now as at the period referred to, the 
Speaker might be supposed capable, in cases of need, of meaeee the 
twenty into forty, by the faculty of seeing double like Harry Dundas, 
but on no other principle than that of such a power being exercised 
when required, can we account for the monstrous absurdity of making 
twenty sufficient to form a House, but requiring forty to keep it. The 
rules, however, are so full of fiction and folly, from beginning to end, 
that one ceases to wonder at any new absurdity, when so many old 
ones have been consecrated by time, and are now rendered venerable 
by their antiquity. 

In the evening a long conversation arose about the arrears of busi- 
ness before the House, and the difficulty of getting on with the ag 
business, some passages of which are sufficiently edifying to be ex- 
tracted. 
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‘Mr. A. Barine deprecated the practice of entering into discussion of 
matters which were not regularly before the House, but he must say that 
much of this irrelevant discussion was oceasioned by the bad arrangement 
of the public business in that House on the part of His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. No person knew when the most important matters for discussion were 
to be brought forward. Here was the great question of Irish Tithes, about 
which the people in Ireland were meeting in arms, and yet there was the 
Noble tok opposite sitting quietly at his ease (a laugh), and no man 
knew what course he meant to take with respect to it; yet the Noble Lord 
had an order of the day on the book for the second reading of a Bill for the 
Commutation of Tithes in England, where the people were not fighting 
on the subject, where the bill would do little good one way or the other, 
and where he believed the people cared nothing at all about it. That mea- 
sure could therefore be very safely kept till the next year. Would it not 
be much better now, in nearly the middle of June, to bring forward a mea- 
sure which was much more pressing, and which must take up much time, 
rather than urge one which, though few persons cared anything about it, 
would also occupy the time of the House at some length? 


‘ Lord Atruorp said, that the Hon. Member (Mr. Baring) complained 
of the arrangement of public business in that House by Ministers, but if 
the Hon. Member would consider what had been done in the House, and 
the state of the order-book, he would see that it was impossible for Minis- 
ters to get on with the public business faster than they had done. When 
the long discussions into which the House had been so constantly led on 
matters which tended to no practical result, were taken into consideration, 
and when it was also considered that Ministers had only two days to bring 
on the public business, so as to have the prececence of the other business 


on the paper, it would be seen that the fault of not going on faster with the 
business was not theirs. 


‘ Mr. Goutsurn agreed with the Noble Lord as to the great inconve- 
nience of the interminable discussions, by which the time of the House was 
taken up on matters which led to no practical result; but he must say that 
many of those discussions were occasioned by the manner in which some 
of the measures of Government were introduced. Some of these seemed 
to have had so very little previous consideration, that the discussion of them 
led almost necessarily to endless amendments. 


‘Sir R. Pees thought that the present state of business on the paper was 
almost a disgrace to the House. It was utterly impossible that it could be 
gone through in the present Session. He was aware that the Noble Lord 
had no control over the business brought forward by others, but he had 
over the business of Government ; and he hoped, therefore, that he would 
not allow any new business to be brought in until at least there was some 
prospect of disposing of what they had already before them. He should 
wish that the Noble Lord would take two or three days to consider the ac- 
tual state of the public business, and then decide on what should be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House, for what with the attendance at 
the early sittings of the House, the attendance in Committees up stairs, 
and the late sittings in the House at night, and allowing some short time 
for attention to domestic affairs, it was impossible that Members could get 
through the business which now stood on the book ; and yet, in the midst 
of this pressure, he was not a little surprised to hear the Solicitor-General 
give notice of a Bill for the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. There 
should, he repeated, be some understanding with Government as to the 
business which was to be pressed on the attention of the House. 


‘Colonel Davies thought that Government were not to blame for the mul- 
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tiplicity of the notices on the book, but he thought they were to blame in 
not enforcing more strictly the regulations which the House had agreed 
upon for the despatch of business. 

‘Mr. R. Wason thought that the great evil with respect to the business 
of the House was that of not allowing notices to take precedence of mo- 
tions on all days. Whole nights were taken up in the discussion of mo- 
tions which, though they led to no practical result as related to the objects 
of the motions themselves, deferred the more important business of the 
Session. 

‘Sir M. W. Riptey said, he knew not how the House was to get through 
the multiplication of business that was brought (and in some instances : 
would say most unnecessarily) before it. At Easter there were no less than 
112 notices of motion on the order book; and at Whitsuntide there were 
99 notices of motion, independent of the various orders of the day. Some 
of these notices were fixed for the 16th, and some for a period so late as 
the 18th of July.’ (Hear, hear.) 

We again ask our readers, whether the propositions which we made 
for the dispatch of public business, at the very opening of this ses- 
sion, by shortening the speeches of Members, and thus putting a 
check on those interminable discussions now so universally com- 
plained of, were not rational,—and whether the predictions in which 
we then indulged, that without some such check, the public business 
would fall into confusion and arrear, have not been fully confirmed ? 
And yet the proposition, now proved to be so reasonable, was met with 
cries of “Oh! oh! oh!” and looked upon as a rash and dangerous 
innovation, by those whose short-sightedness disables them from 
seeing at all into futurity; and who because they cannot, from the 
imperfection of their vision, perceive a distant evil themselves, con- 
ceive, in the blindness of their stupidity, that no one else can see so 
far as they can. 


At about seven o'clock the debate on Colonial Slavery commenced, 
by the House resolving itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
Mr. Bernat in the Chair, when the second resolution, for the eman- 
cipation of all children born after the passing of the Act, and under 
six years of age at that period, being read,~ 

Mr. Hume rose to address the House. It had long been known 
that Mr. Hume was unfavorable to immediate emancipation, and that 
he was a great advocate for the full compensation of the Planters: 
but it being also known, that he was a constant advocate of liberty and 
liberal principles, it was always believed that he would concur in the 
general views of the Government, and pa of gradual abolition, 
(for their plan goes no further than this) if he did not act with the more 
speedy abolitionists, for immediate emancipation. What then must 
have ‘an the astonishment of those who had habitually regarded 
Mr. Hume as the champion of freedom in every land, (our own was 
beyond expression great) to hear him deprecate the slow and gradual 
plan of the Government as too precipitate, and to move for the re- 
appointment of the Committees to collect further evidence on the 
subject, before proceeding further !! Not a single West Indian in the 
Ifouse had ventured to ask as much : all had agreed that Emancipa- 
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tion should take place, and Mr. Hume himself had given his vote for 
that; when he now came down to the House to ask for further delay, 
on the ground that the evidence already obtained was not sufficient 
to warrant the course which the Government had intimated their in- 
tention to pursue !—On this head, Mr. Hume spoke for more than two 
hours and a half; and though we have heard, since we have had a 
seat in the House, many loose, desultory, wandering, illogical, and 
inefficient speeches on various topics, we certainly do not remember 
one which spread itself over so large a portion of time, and contained 
so little worthy of being recorded or remembered, as this of Mr.Hume. 
We have always said, and we repeat it again, that there is no one in- 
dividual in Parliament, who, in our estimation, has more faithfully 
discharged his duties as a Member, and a friend of the people, than 
Mr. Hume: but we regret to be obliged to express our serious appre- 
hensions that this speech will do more to lessen his reputation as a 
true friend of liberty, with the people of the country generally, than 
any thing that could be said or done towards him by his enemies; and 
we lament this as an event of public injury, as well as one of private 
pain. But what is spoken, cannot be unsaid: and we fear the evil, 


—however much we may lament it,—is irremediable. He concluded 
thus :— 


‘ Emancipation was not to be taken as to comprehend a cessation from 
labour, but should be effected so as to promote industrious habits and an 
improved situatibn of the slaves themselves; and therefore it was that he 
should conclude with moving an amendment, under the wish, though he 
had been misrepresented elsewhere, to do justice to all parties. The hon. 
Member then moved an amendment upon the resolution, to the effect that 
“Tt was the opinion of the Committee that further information was re- 
quired relative to the efficiency of free labour, upon which the future bene- 
ficial cultivation of the Colonies must materially depend, and without 
which, neither the welfare of the negroes, nor the interests of the planters, 
could be secured ; and that it was, therefore, desirable that the inquiries 
should be renewed before Committees of both Houses of Parliament, im- 
mediately to commence, with a view to examine persons recently arrived 
from the Colonies, and others practically acquainted with the various points 
upon which somany discordant opinions had been stated in this Committee.’ 


Admiral FLEminG followed, to repeat some of his assertions made 
on a former night, and called in question by Mr. Hume, and the 
truth of which he stated he was ready to prove if required. He al- 
luded to the late President of Venezuela, who, he said, was then sitting 


under the gallery of the House, as an evidence in support of his 
allegations ; and concluded thus :— 


_‘ He was unconnected with any party on the slave question, but when 
his own evidence had been attacked, he had felt it due to himself to make 
this statement to the House. (Hear.) He could only add that if hon. 
Members on the other side of the House would contend for that which was 
false in principle, nothing but bloodshed, insurrection, and misery would 
ensue ; and to them he would say as a caution, do not drive your plans too 
far. The moment the proposition of the right hon. gentleman, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies was received in Jamaica, he felt satisfied that the 
Government could not react an inch from that proposition. (Hear.) 
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Mr. Bucktnenam followed Admiral Fleming; and as his speech 
embraces replies to all the objections raised against immediate Emanci- 
pation, by each of the speakers who opposed his amendment to that 
effect in a previous stage of the debate; and as it is confined strictly 
to that part of the subject, now the most important—as the general 
question of Emancipation is unanimously settled—it has been houghe 
right to give it at some length; though, like all the rest, it is ina 
much more abridged form, than if reported verbatim. 


‘Mr. Buckinenam said, in rising to offer a few observations on the sub- 
ject before the House, he could not refrain from expressing his surprise 
and regret at the course pursued by his honorable friend the Member for 
Middlesex, whose objections came too late, for his proposition was to 
delay that declaration of Emancipation which the House had solemnly 
pronounced by the unanimous vote on the first resolution which had 
already passed; it was perfectly useless, therefore, now to propose a 
Committee for further evidence, as the fiat had gone forth, to declare that 
Slavery should be abolished, and our only remaining task now was to 
determine the when and the how. (hear, hear.) The hon. Member had 
deprecated our legislating in ignorance of the actual circumstances of the 
Colonies, of which he assumed that we knew nothing, compared with the 
individuals who resided in them, and he asked whether the inhabitants of 
Japan were not likely to understand what was passing in their own country 
better than the people of England. The illustration was not a happy 
one, for the cases were not parallel. There was no intercourse whatever 
between the people of England and the people of Japan, and there was not 
a single Japanese to be found, perhaps, in all the British islands; whereas 
the intercourse between England and the West Indies was frequent and 
extensive. Hundreds of persons who had passed the greatest portion of 
their lives in the Colonies, resided among us, and some were even 
Members of that House. He, himself, (Mr. Buckingham) had visited 
the West Indies, twenty-five years ago, commencing with the island of 
Trinidad; he had subsequently visited many other islands in a maritime 
capacity ; he had afterwards passed some time in Virginia, the greatest slave- 
holding state in America ; and since then he had seen Slavery in all its varied 
modifications, in the Eastern world, from the severest to the mildest form 
in which it existed or was known. He might be considered, therefore, as 
not altogether destitute of experience on this head; and if this experience 
could give any weight to the testimony he should bear on the subject, he 
should rejoice in having the present opportunity of declaring that, from 
the first moment he ever saw a slave, until the present time, his conviction 
had been, not merely that Slavery was sinful, cruel, impolitic, and un- 
profitable, but that it might be abolished with perfect ease and entire 
safety, not gradually, but om teat not inone spot only,—but throughout 
the glube,—and that all parties would be ultimately benefitted by such a 
step. (hear, hear, hear.) 


‘ He would now advert to the principal objections that had been urged 
against his view of the case, by those who thought the immediate Emanci- 
pation of the Slaves would be attended with danger, or difficulty, or loss; 
and as briefly as he possibly could, he would pass in review what had fallen 
from those hon. Members who had opposed his amendment on the last 
evening of the debate ; in doing which, he might find it practicable also to 
convince the hon. Member for Middlesex that a much larger body of 
evidence than he seemed to contemplate, could be cited, to prove the 
superiority of free labour over slave labour, in every experiment that had 
yet been tried. (hear, hear.) 
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‘ He would begin then with the objections to immediate emancipation, 
which were raised by the noble lord, the Member for Stirling, (Lord 
Dalmeny) which embraced the three following assertions:—That the 
slaves were too ignorant to be admitted at once to the enjoyment of free- 
dom. That they had treasured up vindictive feelings for all the cruelties 
inflicted on them, and could not be made free with safety. That it 
therefore required the greatest caution and prudence to release them 
gradually, and above all, to prepare them for their freedom before that 
blessing was conferred upon them. He would advert to each of these in 
succession. 

‘ First,—As to ignorance. If it were intended to confer at once upon the 
negro the enjoyment of political rights, the trust of the elective franchise, 
or elevation to judicial or other stations of civil or political authority, he 
confessed, that with all his love of liberty, and advocacy of extended 
rights, he should pause before he assented to such a measure. But all that 
was intended, by the freedom of the negro, in the present instance, was to 
give him! the liberty to take his labour, the only property he had, to the 
best market, to select his own employer, to negociate for his own wages, 
to earn his own bread, and to enjoy the fruits of his labour unmolested. 
Surely the most ignorant people in existence might be safely entrusted with 
so much freedom as this, and this was all that was asked for the slaves. 
If ignorance were a disqualification for that extent of freedom, then ought 
the great bulk of the population in every country upon earth to be kept in 
a state of slavery. But if, as was undoubtedly the case at present, the 
most ignorant inhabitants of every nation in Europe were as free in this 
particular as the wisest, and no inconvenience was felt from that equality 
of rights in this respect—the right to = of their labour freely, and no 
more was asked,—it must be equally safe to admit the full enjoyment of 
the right contended for to every slave, whatever the degree of ignorance in 
which it might be his misfortune to be found. 

‘Secondly,—As to vindictiveness. It might be true, and none could 
wonder at the fact, that the severe and continued oppressions which these 
unhappy beings had so long suffered, might inspire them with feelings of 
anger, and even of revenge towards their oppressors. But what was the 
best remedy for this—to keep them still longer enslaved, or to let them go 
free? (Hear, hear.) By the former course, every cause for vindictiveness 
would be aggravated and prolonged, and whenever the moment for exe- 
cuting the long treasured purpose of revenge should arrive, the arrear to be 
wiped off by this terrible process would be the heavier, and the vengeance 
the more signal and complete. But, by releasing them from bondage, we 
should at least prevent any addition to their reasons for vindictiveness ; and 
before the load became intolerable they might be relieved of their burthen 
with greater ease than at any deferred or protracted period. He had him- 
self witnessed the arrival of ships from foreign stations, at the close of the 
last war, when many thousands of seamen were paid off, discharged, and 
sent forth into a state of freedom, suddenly and without previous prepara- 
tion, though, from the severe restraint under which they had been kept, and 
the punishment of the lash to which they had been subjected, their feel- 
ings towards their officers were such, that any favourable moment for mu- 
tiny would have been seized, had they been kept longer in the bondage in 
which they were. But from the moment they were let.loose from their 
floating prisons, they were far too happy to think of anything but the de- 
lights of freedom ; whatever feelings of vindictiveness they might have 
cherished, instantly disappeared ; and no further cause for anger and ill- 

will existing, the feeling became extinguished, and they would have hast- 
ened to shower blessings on the very heads that they would have loaded 
with curses but a day or two before. ; 
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‘ Thirdly,—As to caution in proceeding, and preparation of the slave. 
The first had been exercised to so great an extent already, that it was un- 
reasonable to ask for more, unless its exercise was to be eternal. We had 
been proceeding with so much caution, and had taken our steps so very 
gradually, that after thirty years of continued efforts for the abolition of 
Slavery up to the present time, the slaves were no more free now than they 
were then,and any improvement in their condition wassoslight asto be scarcely 
perceptible. We never could prepare them for freedom, but by making them 
partake of itsenjoyment. Until the first step, of admitting them to the rights 
of free labourers should be taken, they never could be prepared to take the se- 
cond, or be qualified to enjoy the rights of free citizens, or free men. 
Emancipation, therefore, must precede improvement, or it would never come 
at all: and if prudence and caution were requisite, as he admitted with the 
Noble Lord it was, those qualities would be best evinced, by beginning the 
work of abolition at once, and effecting it by legal and peaceful means, to 
avert the otherwise certain catastrophe of the slaves themselves achieving 
their own deliverance, and wresting their freedom by violence, as a right, 
from those who might have bestowed it with gentleness, as a boon. (Hear, 
hear.) 


‘ He would now venture to trouble the House with the proofs, which were 
ample and authentic, of the perfect practicability and entire safety of the 
immediate transition from slavery to freedom, and of the superior produc- 
tiveness and efficiency of free labour over slave labour wherever it had been 
tried. Mr. Dedtingham here quoted several passages from the pamphlet 
written by Mr. Josiah Conder, entitled, “‘ Wages or the Whip,” to establish 
his positions: and adduced from its pages a large mass of evidence in sup- 
port of all the assertions made.* 


‘Let him, however, advert to what had fallen from the Noble Lord, 
the Member for Liverpool (Lord Sandon,) who spoke next in the debate. 
That Noble Lord had given an enumeration of the various classes interested 
in this issue of the great question—the West India planters, the British 
merchants, the ship-owners, the manufacturers, and the labourers of every 
kind now employed in supplying materials for the West India trade: 
assuming, as it were, that by the emancipation of the slaves, the Colonies 
would either become independent, or extinct, or pass into other hands, and 
that in either case all those great interests oud suffer a total loss of all 
the occupation and the profit which our present relations afford them. 
Should this be the case, it would undoubtedly be felt as a great calamity, 
and might well make us pause. Not only, however, did the ordinary ap- 
plication of principles, and the exercise of reason and reflection, go to shew 
the probability of a different issue—but the whole testimony of history and 
experience pointed to an entirely opposite result. If free labour were more 
productive than slave labour (as by the evidence read he had abundantly 
shewn), it must then follow that both masters and slaves would be enriched 
thereby,~-and the desire for increased enjoyments naturally following, we 
should no longer be engaged in sending out to the West Indies the misera- 
ble and scanty supply of salt herrings for the negroes’ food, a few shirts 
and caps for their raiment, and an occasional addition to the implements 
and machinery of husbandry and manufacture for their use ; but the freed 
men, having accumulated means of purchase and payment, increased su 
plies of necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of every kind, would be required ; 








* This admirable pamphlet having been reviewed, with copious extracts, in the 
preceding and present number of this Review, the passages here read need not be 
repeated, 
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and all the arts and elegancies of life would progressively be substituted 
for the rude materials now in use among them. America furnished a 
striking illustration of the effects of such a change. While appended to 
England as « mere colonial possession, the cost of governing her was great, 
and her returns in trade were few. But once emancipated and independent, 
her demands for the manufactures of this country progressively increased ; 
augmented supplies were sent from that country in payment for such sup- 
plies; and it was far within the limits of truth to say that, at the present mo- 
ment, the commerce between free America and England was twenty times as 
great as it ever had been between those countries previous to her emancipa- 
tion, and the improvements consequent thereon. So would it be with the 
West Indies. Whether they remained as appendages of England after 
they were cultivated by free men instead of slaves, whether they became 
independent, or passed into other hands, so long as their tropical produce 
could not be grown in England, we should be disposed to resort for it there; 
so long as we were consumers of this, we should pay for it in British goods; 
and therefore, in either case, the West India proprietors would be enriched 
by a larger demand for their produce; the merchant would have larger 
gains from the increased amounts over which his connexions would extend 
---the manufacturer would have increased vent for his articles of every 
kind ;---the ship-owner would have freights for an increased number of ves- 
sels to convey the interchanging products of each ;—and the seamen and 
artizans of the country would find increased employment in the augmenta- 
tion of reciprocally beneficial trade. The fears, therefore, of the Noble 
Lord, were perfectly groundless; and the very reverse of what he seemed 
to anticipate would be likely to follow from the change. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


‘He would now pass to the speech of the Hon. Member for Newark---a 
speech to which it was impossible to allude but in terms of eulogy, for the 
fone, temper, manner, and matter, by which it was characterized, and which 
occasioned it to be listened to with pleasure by all parties, whether they 
concurred in the views it advocated or not. That Hon. Member had con- 
tended that sugar cultivation, which was said to destroy so many lives an- 
nually, was not so destructive an occupation as many trades practised in 
England, among which he enumerated the steel-grinders, who were subject 
to diseases occasioned by their occupation, most fatal to life, and destroying 
the constitution in comparatively a few years. The Hon. Member had 
overlooked the fact, however, that it was not so much the mere cultivation 
of sugar which led to excessive destruction of life, as its cultivation on a 
system of forced labour,which exacted continued work,with too great severity, 
and for too scanty a reward. In every community there must be occupations 
more or less dangerous and more or less disagreeable. But, provided the 
labourers were free to choose whichever they preferred, it would happen 
that the timid and the indolent would choose the easiest and the pleasantest, 
and the number of applicants for this would reduce the wages to a low 
scale ; while the boldest and the most reckless would choose the dangerous 
and the difficult, not for the danger and the difficulties, but for the high 
rewards attached to their performance ; for the very destructiveness of their 
nature would narrow the circle of competitors, and the wages would 
accordingly be high. It was thus in the instance of the steel-grinders, to 
which the Hon. Member had adverted. There were many of these em- 
ployed at Sheffield (the town he had the honor to represent), and he 
believed that the wages of this class of artizans was so high, as that with 
three or four days labour in the week, as much might be earned as at any 
of the less destructive occupations in six. But this made all the difference. 
Let the sugar-cultivators of the Colonies be as free to choose their occu- 
pations as the steel-grinders of Sheffield, and there would be no just ground 

f complaint: high wages would follow dangerous and difficult employ - 
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ments, and low wages safe and easy trades. The source of discontent was, 
that the negroes were compelled to labour excessively, by coercion and terror 
of the whip, and were badly fed and badly clothed, though they laboured in 
crop-time eighteen hours out of the twenty-four: while the grinders of 
Shettield were not compelled to labour, and, with eight hours work per da 
throughout the whole week, could secure their being well fed, well Pothed, 
and have some surplus left for enjoyment besides. The army, it was well 
known, was, in war time especially,a service abundantly destructive of human 
life ; the navy still more so, for in addition to the risks of battle, the risks 
of shipwreck must be incurred. Certain stations of service in both were also 
more dangerous than others, from climate and other causes. But these were 
often preferred to more healthy and more pacific spots; because in these 
the chances of gain, honour, promotion, pot prize-money, were increased ; 
and he (Mr. Buckingham) had himself heard drunk as a toast, in the gun- 
room mess of a man-of-war in the West Indies, “a destructive war and a 
sickly season ;” the proposer justifying his wish, by the observation that 
promotion was the desire of all, that this could not be quickened without 
vacancies, and the consolation of all was, that when these vacancies were 
occasioned by the two causes named, all parties were satisfied, as those who 
lived obtained promotion, and those who died did not require it. (Laughter.) 
Where perfect freedom of choice was allowed, every man would suit his 
own disposition or his own taste in the selection of the labour or the service 
in which he proposed to engage: and when the slaves in the Colonies should 
be allowed that freedom of choice, he thought all complaints as the de- 
structiveness of any branch of labour would be at an end. (Hear, hear.) 


‘The last speaker whose arguments he felt called upon to notice, was the 
Right Hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), and he 
thought it the more necessary to do this, from the powerful impression they had 
made in the House at the time of their delivery on the last night of the de- 
bate. Knowing as he did the great importance attached to the opinions 
of the Right Hon. Baronet, as the acknowledged and distinguished leader 
of a political section or party in the state---aware as he was of the talent 
and skill with which his views were always developed and enforced--and 
witnessing as he had done the impression made by him upon the House, 
and, through it, no doubt, upon a large portion of the country, he (Mr. 
Buckingham) thought it of the utmost importance to notice those portions 
of the Right Hon. Baronet’s speech which enumerated his objections to 
immediate emancipation. 


‘The first of these was, the observation that, in addition to the moral 
causes which were in operation in the West Indies, there were phy- 
sical causes equally powerful, to prevent the due amalgamation of the 
European and African races; and these causes being permanent in their 
nature, could not be overcome by any legislation. Now, in answer to this, 
he (Mr. Buckingham) would observe, that the only reason why the African 
race was looked upon with such feelings of contempt for its inferiority by 
the European race, both in the West Indies and in America, was the con- 
stant association of the condition of Slavery with the sight of men of 
colour ; and the actual inferiority of their condition led to the constant as- 
sumption of their inferiority of blood or nature. But the testimony of all 
history, whether ancient or modern, and the evidence of all experience, went 
to show, that in countries where no such idea of Slavery was associated 
with darkness of colour, these physical causes were not at all in operation, 
and consequently these obstacles to amalgamation did not exist. Were it 
not likely to be thought pedantic, he might cite particular instances in 
proof of this; but he would content himself with saying generally—that 
in Egypt, and throughout Turkey and Persia, as well as in India, persons 
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of African origin mingled freely with persons of European and Asiatic 
nativity:* and that many of the civil and military officers of rank in 
the State were held by absolute negroes of pure African birth, without the 
slightest objection being taken to their fitness, on account of their com- 
plexion or blood: and after the lapse of a short time subsequent to the 
emancipation of slaves in our colonies, he doubted not but that the existing 
prejudices in America and the West Indies, would all disappear. 


‘It was said, also, by the right hon. baronet, that the love of repose, 
arising from the warmth of the climate, and the abundance of food, which 
could be procured with great ease by very little labour, would indispose 
the negroes to work; and that we should, therefore, lose the benefit of their 
labour. Now, suppose the fact were so, (though the evidence he had 
already cited, proved quite the reverse) surely we had no right to interfere 
for the purpose of making them labour beyond that limit of necessity for 
the supply of their own wants. The only legitimate object of Government 
was the happiness of the people :—suppose, then, a whole nation, or any 
number of individuals in it, were so fortunately circumstanced by locality, 
or by any other cause, as to be enabled to procure, with very little labour, 
or with none at all, a full supply of all their physical wants,—should we be 
justified in compelling them to labour over and above the amount neces- 
sary for this purpose? He must say, that he should regard this as a 
tyranny of the most unjustifiable kind. Why, how many persons were 
there in England, who, were able, without labour, to procure all they de- 
sired, from having other sources of income, which rendered labour on their 
parts unnecessary: and would it be borne that such persons should be 
forced to labour for their subsistence, when they could obtain all they 
needed without such occupation? The State was, undoubtedly, bound to see 
that idlers were not pensioned on the public purse, and that paupers were not 
maintained by the nation, when they did nothing to support themselves: 
but beyond this, the State had no right to interfere ; and if skilful persons 
in this country, could, by one day’s labour, acquire the means of subsistence 
for a month, or an easily contented negro in the West Indies, could, by one 
day’s labour obtain food enough for himself and children for all the rest of 
the week—why should we compel either of these. happy and fortunate 
parties to labour more than would suit their own pleasure, after the purpose 
of their own subsistence, independently of any public aid, should be se- 
cured? But, what was the real fact? why, invariably this: that in both 
cases, the desire of gain was so much more powerful than the love of repose, 
that neither party stopped short in their exertions when their necessities were 
satisfied, but all pursued the same career of accumulation, adding as much 
as possible to that which they already possessed ; love of accumulation 
generally becoming more and more intense in proportion to the amount 
of the property possessed. As a proof, however, of the great activity of 
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* The reference here was to the alliance of Solomon with one of the daughters 
of Pharaoh, whose language in the Canticles is expressive of her colour and her 
race. “Tam black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of 
Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.” The testimony of Herodotus is decisive as 
to the colour of the old Egyptians. In describing a Colony at Colchis, he ex- 
presses his belief that they were of Egyptian origin, because, like the Egyptians, 
they had thick lips, black complexions, and crisped hair—an exact description of 
the negroes of the present day. The history of Sheba, the queen of Abyssinia— 
of Cleopatra the queen of Egypt—as well as of the Carthaginians, Numidians, 
and other African nations, prove incontestibly the power of their easy amalgama- 
tion with the other races of mankind ; while the varied shades of complexion in 
India, and the intermarriages from which they spring, must convince every re- 
flecting person, that the difference in condition, rather than in the colour of these 
races, is the cause of the feeling or prejudice alluded to, wherever it exists. 
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which the negroes were ao and of the powerful influence of rewards 
to stimulate and quicken their exertions, he would mention a single fact 
which fell within his own observation. Some years ago, being stationed 
on board a ship in the Chesapeake, an occasion arose in which it be- 
came necessary for the dispatch of outfit, to employ a gang of riggers 
from the port in which the ship lay. On inquiry, it was ascertained 
that there was a negro gang of this description at Norfolk, who were all 
slaves, belonging to a Virginian proprietor, to whom they paid half 
the amount of their earnings, as his profit or interest of the capital sunk 
in their purchase, and lived upon the remainder. Their average earnings, 
when employed in time-work, was about a Spanish dollar each, per day. 
The foreman of the gang was sent for, and the quantity of labour to be 
done was pointed out: it was then asked, in what period of time, the gang, 
about 25 in number, would be able to accomplish the work, and it was said, 
in about a week, which all parties agreed in thinking to be a reasonable 
period: it was observed, however, that if the job should be given as a 
task, and the same amount of remuneration paid, in whatever time it might 
be accomplished, it could probably be finished sooner. This was assented 
to, as despatch was a most important object; and the consequence was, 
that by great exertions, working by spells, day and night, the good week’s 
labour was completed in three days and a half, and all parties were abun- 
dantly satisfied. The negroes made each nearly two dollars a day; and, 
paying one to their master, had still ample wages for themselves: but had 
they not been allowed to receive these wages, or had they been stimulated 
only by the whip, they would not have accomplished in a fortnight, what 
they here executed, in the best as well as most expeditious manner, in the 
short period of less than four days. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


‘ This fact was a striking illustration of the truth of the sentiment ex~- 
pressed by Burke; and, as the Right Hon. Baronet had quoted the lan- 
guage of that celebrated statesman to shew the difficulties of immediate 
emancipation, it would be perfectly fair to quote the same authority in 
favor of the superiority of free industry over slave labour. In his “ Treatise 
on European Settlements,” Burke expressly said, “I am the more con- 
vinced of the necessity of those indulgences, as slaves certainly cannot go 
through so much work as free men. The mind goes a great way in every 
thing ; and when a man knows that his labour is for bimself, and that the 
more he labours the more he is to acquire, this consciousness carries him 
through, and supports him beneath fatigues under which he would other- 
wise have sunk.”’ (Hear, hear.) 


‘ The right hon. Baronet had dwelt with great force on the position, that 
if we emancipated the slaves, the sugar cultivation in our own Colonies 
would ceas*; in which case, we should be driven to the necessity of 
adopting either the one or the other of these alternatives; namely, that we 
must do without sugar altogether, to which he thought the people of 
England would not consent; or we must obtain it from foreign colonies, 
and thereby increase the labours of the slaves in these, and give new 
activity to the slave trade by which these colonies would be still supplied. 
It was impossible that a person of such extensive information on all topics 
of public interest as the right hon. Baronet, could be ignorant of the fact 
that sugar was a production of the East Indies as well as of the West; but 
it was very remarkable that he should not advert to that fact. It became 
then the more necessary that he (Mr. Buckingham) should offer evidence 
to prove, not only that this article could be had in any quantity required, 
from our possessions in the East, but that it could be had much cheaper 
than from the West. The proof was this :— 
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and all the arts and elegancies of life would progressively be substituted 
for the rude materials now in use among them. America furnished a 
striking illustration of the effects of such a change. While appended to 
England as a mere colonial possession, the cost of governing her was great, 
and her returns in trade were few. But once emancipated and independent, 
her demands for the manufactures of this country progressively increased ; 
augmented supplies were sent from that country in payment for such sup- 
plies; and it was far within the limits of truth to say that, at the present mo- 
ment, the commerce between free America and England was twenty times as 
great as it ever had been between those countries previous to her emancipa- 
tion, and the improvements consequent thereon. So would it be with the 
West Indies. Whether they remained as appendages of England after 
they were cultivated by free men instead of slaves, whether they became 
independent, or passed into other hands, so long as their tropical produce 
could not be grown in England, we should be disposed to resort for it there; 
so long as we were consumers of this, we should pay for it in British goods; 
and therefore, in either case, the West India proprietors would be enriched 
by a larger demand for their produce; the merchant would have larger 
gains from the increased amounts over which his connexions would extend 
---the manufacturer would have increased vent for his articles of every 
kind ;---the ship-owner would have freights for an increased number of ves- 
sels to convey the interchanging products of each ;—and the seamen and 
artizans of the country would find increased employment in the augmenta- 
tion of reciprocally beneficial trade. The fears, therefore, of the Noble 
Lord, were perfectly groundless; and the very reverse of what he seemed 
to anticipate would be likely to follow from the change. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


* He would now pass to the speech of the Hon. Member for Newark-—a 
speech to which it was impossible to allude but in terms of eulogy, for the 
fone, temper, manner, and matter, | which it was characterized, and which 
occasioned it to be listened to with pleasure by all parties, whether they 
concurred in the views it advocated or not. That Hon. Member had con- 
tended that sugar cultivation, which was said to destroy so many lives an- 
nually, was not so destructive an occupation as many trades practised in 
England, among which he enumerated the steel-grinders, who were subject 
to diseases occasioned by their occupation, most fatal to life, and destroyin 
the constitution in comparatively a few years. The Hon. Member h 
overlooked the fact, however, that it was not so much the mere cultivation 
of sugar which led to excessive destruction of life, as its cultivation on a 
system of forced labour,which exacted continued work,with too great severity, 
and for too scanty a reward. In every community there must be occupations 
more or less dangerous and more or less disagreeable. But, provided the 
labourers were free to choose whichever they preferred, it would happen 
that the timid and the indolent would choose the easiest and the pleasantest, 
and the number of applicants for this would reduce the wages to a low 
scale; while the boldest and the most reckless would choose the dangerous 
and the difficult, not for the danger and the difficulties, but for the high 
rewards attached to their performance; for the very destructiveness of their 
nature would narrow the circle of competitors, and the wages would 
accordingly be high. It was thus in the instance of the steel-grinders, to 
which the Hon. Member had adverted. There were many of these em- 
ployed at Sheffield (the town he had the honor to represent), and he 
believed that the wages of this class of artizans was so high, as that with 
three or four days labour in the week, as much might be earned as at any 
of the less destructive occupations in six. But this made all the difference. 
Let the sugar-cultivators of the Colonies be as free to choose their occu- 
pations as the steel-grinders of Sheffield, and there would be no just ground 
of complaint: high wages would follow dangerous and diflicult: empley- 
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ments, and low wages safe and easy trades. The source of discontent was, 
that the negroes were compelled to labour excessively, by coercion and terror 
of the whip, and were badly fed and badly clothed, though they laboured in 
crop-time eighteen hours out of the twenty-four: while the grinders of 
Sheffield were not compelled to labour, and, with eight hours work per da 
throughout the whole week, could secure their being well fed, well clothed, 
and have some surplus left for enjoyment besides. The army, it was well 
known, was, in war time especially, a service abundantly destructive of human 
life ; the navy still more so, for in addition to the risks of battle, the risks 
of shipwreck must be incurred. Certain stations of service in both were also 
more dangerous than others, from climate and other causes. But these were 
often preferred to more healthy and more pacific spots; because in these 
the chances of gain, honour, promotion, and prize-money, were increased ; 
and he (Mr. Buckingham) had himself heard drunk as a toast, in the gun- 
room mess of a man-of-war in the West Indies, “a destructive war and a 
sickly season ;” the proposer justifying his wish, by the observation that 
promotion was the desire of all, that this could not be quickened without 
vacancies, and the consolation of all was, that_when these vacancies were 
occasioned by the two causes named, all parties were satisfied, as those who 
lived obtained promotion, and those who died did not require it. (Laughter.) 
Where perfect freedom of choice was allowed, every man would suit his 
own disposition or his own taste in the selection of the labour or the service 
in which he proposed to engage: and when the slaves in the Colonies should 
be allowed that freedom of choice, he thought all complaints as the de- 
structiveness of any branch of labour would be at an end. (Hear, hear.) 


‘The last speaker whose arguments he felt called upon to notice, was the 
Right Hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), and he 
thought it the more necessary to do this, from the powerful impression they had 
made in the House at the time of their delivery on the last night of the de- 
bate. Knowing as he did the great importance attached to the opinions 
of the Right Hon. Baronet, as the acknowledged and distinguished leader 
of a political section or party in the state—-aware as he was of the talent 
and skill with which his views were always developedand enforced--and 
witnessing as he had done the impression made by him upon the House, 
and, through it, no doubt, upon a large portion of the country, he (Mr. 
Buckingham) thought it of the utmost ra. pans to notice those portions 
of the Right Hon. Baronet’s speech which enumerated his objections to 
immediate emancipation. 


‘The first of these was, the observation that, in addition to the moral 
causes which were in operation in the West Indies, there were Py: 
sical causes equally powerful, to prevent the due amalgamation of the 
European and African races; and these causes being permanent in their 
nature, could not be overcome by any legislation. Now, in answer to this, 
he (Mr. Buckingham) would observe, that the only reason why the African 
race was looked upon with such feelings of contempt for its inferiority by 
the European race, both in the West Indies and in America, was the con- 
stant association of the condition of Slavery with the sight of men of 
colour ; and the actual inferiority of their condition led to the constant as- 
sumption of their inferiority of blood or nature. But the testimony of all 
history, whether ancient or modern, and the evidence of all experience, went 
to show, that in countries where no such idea of Slavery was associated 
with darkness of colour, these physical causes were not atall in operation, 
and consequently these obstacles to amalgamation did not exist. Were it 
not likely to be thought pedantic, he might cite particular instances in 
proof of this; but he would content himself with saying generally—that 
in Egypt, and throughout Turkey and Persia, as well as in India, persons 
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of African origin mingled freely with persons of European and Asiatic 
nativity :* and that many of the civil and military officers of rank in 
the State were held by absolute negroes of pure African birth, without the 
slightest objection being taken to their fitness, on account of their com- 
plexion or blood: and after the lapse of a short time subsequent to the 
emancipation of slaves in our colonies, he doubted not but that the existing 
prejudices in America and the West Indies, would all disappear. 


‘ It was said, also, by the right hon. baronet, that the love of repose, 
arising from the warmth of the climate, and the abundance of food, which 
could be procured with great ease by very little labour, would indis 
the negroes to work; and that we should, therefore, lose the benefit of their 
labour. Now, suppose the fact were so, (though the evidence he had 
already cited, proved quite the reverse) surely we had no right to interfere 
for the purpose of making them labour vy toes that limit of necessity for 
the supply of their own wants. The only legitimate object of Government 
was the happiness of the people :—suppose, then, a whole nation, or any 
number of individuals in it, were so fortunately circumstanced by locality, 
or by any other cause, as to be enabled to procure, with very little labour, 
or with none at all, a full supply of al) their physical wants,—should we be 
justified in compelling them to labour over and ahove the amount neces- 
sary for this purpose? He must say, that he should regard this as a 
tyranny of the most unjustifiable kind. Why, how many persons were 
there in England, who, were able, without labour, to procure all they de- 
sired, from having other sources of income, which rendered labour on their 

arts unnecessary: and would it be borne that such persons should be 
forced to labour for their subsistence, when they could obtain all they 
needed without such occupation? The State was, undoubtedly, bound to see 
that idlers were not pensioned on the public purse, and that paupers were not 
maintained by the nation, when they did nothing to support themselves: 
but beyond this, the State had no right to interfere ; and if skilful persons 
in this country, could, by one day’s labour, acquire the means of subsistence 
for a month, or an easily contented negro in the West Indies, could, by one 
day’s labour obtain food enough for himself and children for all the rest of 
the week—why should we compel either of these. happy and fortunate 
parties to labour more than would suit their own pleasure, after the purpose 
of their own subsistence, independently of any public aid, should be se- 
cured? But, what was the real fact? why, invariably this: that in both 
cases, the desire of gain was so much more powerful than the love of repose, 
that neither party stopped short in their exertions when their necessities were 
satisfied, but all pursued the same career of accumulation, adding as much 
as possible to that which they already possessed ; love of accumulation 
generally becoming more and more intense in proportion to the amount 
of the property possessed. As a proof, however, of the great activity of 





* The reference here was to the alliance of Solomon with one of the daughters 
of Pharaoh, whose language in the Canticles is expressive of her colour and her 
race. “Iam black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of 
Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.” The testimony of Herodotus is decisive as 
to the colour of the old Egyptians. In describing a Colony at Colchis, he ex- 
presses his belief that they were of Egyptian origin, because, like the Egyptians, 
they had thick lips, black complexions, and crisped hair—an exact description of 
the negroes of the present day. The history of Sheba, the queen of Abyssinia— 
of Cleopatra the queen of Egypt—as well as of the Carthaginians, Numidians, 
and other African nations, prove incontestibly the power of their easy amalgama- 
tion with the other races of mankind ; while the varied shades of complexion in 
India, and the intermarriages from which they spring, must convince every re- 
flecting person, that the difference in condition, rather than in the colour of these 
races, is the cause of the feeling or prejudice alluded to, wherever it exists. 
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which the negroes were mapa, and of the powerful influence of rewards 
to stimulate and quicken their exertions, he would mention a single fact 
which fell within his own observation. Some years ago, being stationed 
on board a ship in the Chesapeake, an occasion arose in which it be- 
came necessary for the dispatch of outfit, to employ a gang of riggers 
from the port in which the a? lay. On inquiry, it was ascertained 
that there was a negro gang of this deassianien at Norfolk, who were all 
slaves, belonging to a Virginian proprietor, to whom they paid half 
the amount of their earnings, as his profit or interest of the capital sunk 
in their purchase, and lived upon the remainder. Their average earnings, 
when employed in time-work, was about a Spanish dollar each, per day. 
The foreman of the gang was sent for, and the quantity of labour to be 
done was pointed out: it was then asked, in what period of time, the gang, 
about 25 in number, would be able to accomplish the work, and it was said, 
in about a week, which all parties agreed in thinking to be a reasonable 
period: it was observed, however, that if the job should be given as a 
task, and the same amount of remuneration paid, in whatever time it might 
be accomplished, it could probably be finished sooner. This was assented 
to, as despatch was a most important object; and the consequence was, 
that by great exertions, working by spells, day and night, the good week’s 
labour was completed in three days and a half, and all parties were abun- 
dantly satisfied. The negroes made each nearly two dollars a day; and, 
paying one to their master, had still ample wages for themselves: but had 
they not been allowed to receive these wages, or had they been stimulated 
only by the whip, they would not have accomplished in a fortnight, what 
they here executed, in the best as well as most expeditious manner, in the 
short period of less than four days. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


‘ This fact was a striking illustration of the truth of the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Burke; and, as the Right Hon. Baronet had quoted the lan- 
guage of that celebrated statesman to shew the difficulties of immediate 
emancipation, it would be perfectly fair to quote the same authority in 
favor of the superiority of free industry over slave labour. In his “ Treatise 
on European Settlements,” Burke expressly said, “I am the more con- 
vinced of the necessity of those indulgences, as slaves certainly cannot go 
through so much work as freemen. The mind goes a great: way in every 
thing ; and when a man knows that his labour is for himself, and that the 
more he labours the more he is to acquire, this consciousness carries him 
through, and supports him beneath fatigues under which he would other- 
wise have sunk.” (Hear, hear.) 


‘ The right hon. Baronet had dwelt with great force on the position, that 
if we emancipated the slaves, the sugar cultivation in our own Colonies 
would cease; in which case, we should be driven to the necessity of 
adopting either the one or the other of these alternatives; namely, that we 
must do without sugar altogether, to which he thought the people of 
England would not consent; or we must obtain it from foreign colonies, 
and thereby increase the labours of the slaves in these, and give new 
activity to the slave trade by which these colonies would be still supplied. 
It was impossible that a person of such extensive information on all topics 
of public interest as the right hon. Baronet, could be ignorant of the fact 
that sugar was a production of the East Indies as well as of the West; but 
it was very remarkable that he should not advert to that fact. It became 
then the more necessary that he (Mr. Buckingham) should offer evidence 
to prove, not only that this article could be had in any quantity required, 
from our possessions in the East, but that it could be had much cheaper 
than from the West. The proof was this :— 
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‘¢In the work on East India sugar, from which this is taken, extracts are 
given from a letter addressed to the Hon, the Court of Directors, by William 
Fitzmaurice, Esq. dated, Calcutta, Feb. 6, 1793. This gentleman, having lived 
in Jamaica sixteen years, during which he had been employed in the cultivation 
and management of sugar estates on both sides of the island, must be regarded as 
thoroughly competent to form a decisive opinion respecting the comparative 
advantages of the two countries ; and he expresses that opinion in the following 
terms :—‘ From the luxuriant fertility of the country, I think it is amply com- 
petent to the supply of all Europe with sugars; and that even the West Indian 
planters themselves might import them from thence on much easier terms than 
they can afford to sell sugars in the curing-houses upon the plantations. The 
cultivation of the cane will employ thousands of poor people that are to be seen 
in all parts of this country in real want; and inasmuch as the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane destroys annually, in the West, thousands of men, women and children, 
by incessant toil, it will save the lives of thousands in the East, by giving them 
employment and sustenance.’ ” 


Again, Bryan Edwards, the well known author of the History of 
the West Indies, and the apologist for the Slave System, admitted that 
the price of growing sugar in Jamaica was 18s. 9d. per ewt., which co: 
with the price of growing sugar in Java was just 125 per cent dearer than the 
same article might be grown for in the East. (hear, hear.) He conceived, 
therefore, that if the whale of the West India islands were to be submerged 
beneath the sea and utterly annihilated, we need not resort to Slave 
Colonies for our supplies, for that our own possessions in the East were 
capable of furnishing an adequate supply of sugar, not merely for the 
consumption of Great Britain, but for all Europe if required. 


‘ He had now, he hoped, disposed of all the most important objections 
raised by the several speakers who had preceded him, against immediate 
emancipation, and shewn that this was not only just, but practicable and 
safe. Indeed he concurred with the honourable and gallant admiral 
opposite, (Admiral Fleming) that the greatest danger lay in procrastination 
or delay. The decree had gone forth that Slavery was to be abulished ; 
the slaves, therefore, would not be content to wait long before their bonds 
should be broken, even if we were disposed to do so ; and unless we followed 
up our declaration, by giving them actual freedom at the earliest possible 
period, they would do the work for themselves, and leave us to repentance 
when it was too late. 


‘In conclusion, therefore, he would conjure the House not to accede to 
the motion of the Hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume,) who wished 
for delay ; nor to be moved by the arguments of the Right Hon. Member 
for Tamworth, (Sir Robert Peel) which he had shown to be groundless ; 
nor to yield to the demand of the Government for twelve years of further 
bondage;—but, for the sake of religion, of justice, of humanity, and of 
sound policy, to concur with him in the amendment he should now move, 
to follow immediately after the first which had already been passed by an 
unanimous vote. It was this :— 
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“ That as the only delay required for the safe and satisfactory commencement 
of this great act of national justice, will be such a period of time as may admit 
the due preparation of measures, for the preservation of order and peace, it is the 
opinion of this Committee that, at the termination of one year, from the date on 
which the first Act of Parliament for the entire Abolition of Colonial Slavery 
may receive the Royal Assent, every slave in the British Dominions should be 
declared free, and become entitled to the legal protection of person and property 
as an emancipated British subject, without the exaction of any payment, either 


in labour or money, as the price of such restoration to the enjoyment of natural 
rights.” 
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Dr. Lusnineton followed, and directed his observations princi- 
pally in reply to Mr. Hume. He expressed (as well he might) his 
utter astonishment at the course pursued by his honourable friend, 


the Member for Middlesex ; and refuting many of the allegations 
brought forward, he continued thus :— 


‘ It was twenty-six years since he first addressed the House on the sub- 
ject of the Slave Trade, and he remembered that the same pretences for 


delay which were now gat forth were then urged to prevent the abolition 
of that horrid traffic. 


ince that period the question of the Abolition of 
Slavery had been kept almost constantly before Parliament, and they were 
now perfectly prepared to come to a decision respecting it. He trusted that 
the house woe now set a noble example to foreign nations, and that ere a 
year had passed over their heads they would have to congratulate them- 
selves, first, on the success of the great experiment; secondly, on the ad- 
vantage arising from it to the commercial and manufacturing interests; 
and, thirdly, on the fact of foreign states having struck the fetters from the 
slave, and allowed the sun of liberty to shine over the universal globe.’ 
(Cheers ) 

Mr. Barine next rose to address the House, and not having been 
present at the commencement of the debate, (having, in short, come 
down to the House about eleven o'clock, after a dinner party) he got 
on the wrong scent, and began to argue against immediate emanci- 
pation, as though it were the plan of the Government, while their plan 
was for keeping the slaves for twelve years longer in their bondage. 
He said, that during the progress of the Reform Bill, he had been 
accused of being a ‘ bit-by-bit’ reformer : and he confessed that, in this 
instance, he was so too. He would, therefore, recommend that the 
experiment of Emancipation should be tried upon one island first, 
and then upon another ; and if it succeeded in two or three instances, 
it might be followed up in all. He would not vote for Mr. 
Hume's amendment, as the question of Emancipation was settled ; 
but he could not, at the same time, vote for any measure of compen- 
sation beyond what strict justice required. 


Mr. P. M. Stewart would neither vote for the motion of the Hon. 
Member for Middlesex, nor for that of the Hon. Member for Shef- 
field, as the one was too slow, and the other too quick. But he was 
instructed, on behalf of the West India body, to move certain umend- 
ments ; the most striking feature of which were—first, that the Colo- 
nial Legislature should have the power of carrying the whole plan 
into effect, under the authority of the Supreme Legislature,—and 
secondly, that the sum of twenty millions should be paid as compensa- 
tion in the first instance, and a loan of ten millions be superadded 
afterwards. 


‘ Lord Howicx said that the Committee were placed in some embarrass- 
ment by the variuus amendments before it. If the question was put ac- 
cording to form, “ that the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question,” the supporters of all the four amendments must vote against the 
resolution of his right hon. friend, which was not fair. But, according to 
the forms of the house, if the second and third resolutions were not carried, 
the bill need not be altered ina single line. The nuble lord then shortly reca- 
pitulated his objections to the resolutions. With respect to the apprentice- 
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ship plan, no necessity for it now existed. The original principle of the 
measure was, that, taking the whole value of the slave population at 
15,000,0001., the house should advance that sum by loan to the planters, as 
an equivalent for one-fourth of the labour of the slave, and at the end of 
twelve years the principal would be discharged by the labour of the slave, 
But this was now altered ; the slave was not to pay anything to the planter, 
nor the planter anything to the country. The sum originally intended as 
a loan was to be a free gift. If so, and we were to pay for the liberty of 
the slave, let us have it at once, and not wait for twelve years. (Hear. 
There was another alteration equally fatal to the whole notion of appren- 
ticeship. His right hon. friend now proposed to leave the filling up of the 
plan to the colonial legislatures. But the effect of the apprenticeship system 
depended altogether upon the details, and could he leave to the colonial le- 
gislatures the task of regulating the manner in which compulsory labour 
should be exercised ? If that principle were observed, he should object to 
no system of discipline, however strict, which might be enforced by the 
colonies. He only asked his right hon. friend not to call upon the house 
to pledge itself to adopt this part of the plan until it knew how it was to 
be carried into effect. He did not say “ Give up the plan of apprentice- 
ship,” but he did say, “ Do not ask us at present to pledge ourselves to it.” 
To two of his right hon. friend’s resolutions he felt insurmountable objec- 
tion. He was most anxious to avoid coming to a vote opposed to the plan 
of his right hon. friend. He was afraid, however, that it would come to 
that at last; but he hoped that that unfortunate moment would be deferred 
as long as possible. He, therefore, asked his right hon. friend not to take 
a vote on those two resolutions at present. He did not, as his right hon. 
friend well knew, altogether approve either of the amount of the compen- 
sation, or of the manner of granting it. He would wave, however, his op- 
position on those points, and would support his right hon. friend’s other 
resolutions, if he were sure that they would effect the great object which 
the house had in view. He likewise expressed his hope that the hon. 
member for Sheffield would not press his amendment. ‘The hon. member 
on a former night had acceded to his suggestion, and he would now tell 
him that when the proper time arrived he would not object to vote for his 
(Mr. Buckingham’s) measure, which he considered to be a measure of jus- 
tice to the slave. He concluded by expressing a hope, that when his right 
hon. friend introduced his bill, with the necessary details for the protection 
of the master and the slave, he would see the necessity of making a still 
greater chauge than that which he (Lord Howick) had now proposed.’ 

Mr. Stanvey followed, but as it was past one o'clock when he 
rose, he professed his desire to confine himself to a few points only. 
He unravelled te sophistries of Mr. Hume’s speech in a very masterly 
manner, and showed that of all men in the House, Mr.Hume ought to 
have been the last to ask for delay. He then stated that Mr. Burnley, 
the deputy from Trinidad, was the brother-in-law of Mr. Hume, and 
had all his fortune invested in Colonial property, which might per- 
haps account for the honourable Member's singular obliquity of pur- 
pose on West India Slavery and Negro Emancipation. After dis- 
patching this, Mr. Stanley said :— 

‘ He now came to the consideration of the amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Sheilield. Believing that the practicability of free la- 
hour was a problem still to be solved,—feeling certain that if you fling off 
at once all the restraints of Slavery, and leave to the siave the choice of 

labouring from morning to night, or of labouring only to obtain the mere 
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necessaries of life, he will prefer a life of idleness to a life of industry: he 
was bound to say that he conld not acquiesce in his (Mr. Buckingham’s) 
amendmeat, which tended to convert the slave into an unrestricted free 
labourer. (Hear.) The hon. Member for Sheffield, in defending his 
amendment, had laid down many principles which were valuable in the 
abstract, but which were not at all applicable to such a state of society as 
existed at present in Jamaica. The question is not whether you can obtain 
free labour at all, but whether you can obtain it so as to keep up the same 
state of society as exists at present in our West India Colonies. (Hear.) 
For himself, he had no hesitation in saying, that he thought that the effect 
of Emancipation without any restriction, would be attended with the com- 

lete and certain ruin of the planter. (Hear, hear.) The hon. Member for 

‘ssex, in arguing against the amendment of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field, seemed to think that he was arguing at the same time against the 
plan of Government. He would not detain the committee by pointing out 
the absurdity and inconsistency of that notion. The hon. Member for 
Essex also said, that whatever the hon. Member for Weymouth required 
the Government to do, that the Government was found most anxious to do. 
Now, upon this very question, the Government was at issue with his hon. 
friend, the Member for Weymouth; for his hon. friend wanted the Go- 
vernment to give the negroes that which the Government could not consent 
to give them—namely, immediate and unrestricted emancipation. The 
hon. Member also protested against the rashness of Government in pro- 
posing a plan which must throw the West Indies into a state of confusion, 
and called upon the Administration to adopt a moderate and gradual 
scheme of emancipation. The hon. Member for Essex had also accused 
him (Mr. Stanley) of presumption in bringing forward this question. Now 
he had brought it forward under a full knowledge of his own inability to 
deal with it as its importance merited, from want of information on Colo- 
nial subjects ; but he would ask, was not the consideration of the question 
forced upon the Government by the almost unanimous voice of the people 
of England? and, being so forced upon it, was he from mock-humility to 
shrink from coming forward as the organ of Government, to support a plan 
which was not his plan so much as the plan of Government.’ (Great 
cheering.) 


It was with great pleasure that we subsequently heard from 
Mr. Buxton a declaration of his intention not to oppose the amend-~ 
ment for immediate Emancipation, which, in his first speech, he said 
he anticipated he should be obliged to do; but a determination to de- 
mand that immediate Emancipation as the only course safe or proper 
to be pursued. We give the report of his speech entire. 


‘Mr. F. Buxron said he did not rise to detain the House for any length 
of time at that period of the night; but he wished to declare his opinion 
that if once they abolished the despotism of the whip, they must supply its 
place by a system of encouragement, or they would fail in their object. If 
they did not hold out an inducement for labour, they would have no la- 
bour: there was no medium between the system of the whip and a system 
of wages. He should undoubtedly feel it to be his duty to oppose that part 
of the plan which established apprenticeship. He would cheerfull vote 
for any sum of money as compensation, provided he obtained for it sabetani- 
tial freedom fur the slave; but he would not vote a single farthing if it 
was determined to enact that the slave should be bound to an apprentice~ 
ship of twelve years. He would; on Monday next move a resolution em- 
bodying his views on this subject; and he should feel it lris duty to press it 
to a division.’ 
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Sir Rosert Peer ge roe expressed a wish to have the vote 
on the second resolution deferred, as the debate of the evening had 
turned wholly on the third resolution instead of the second: 


Lord Howick said that he still hoped the vote on the second and 
third resolution might be deferred. The Ministers, if they thought 
proper, might bring in their Bill on the first resolution, without press- 
ing the other to a vote, and he thought that would be the best course. 
The resolution, as now worded, voted the emancipation of all children 
under six years of age. Now, this virtually implied that all above six 

years of age were not to be emancipated; else why the distinction ? 

For that reason, he could not conscientiously vote for the second reso- 
lution as it stood. He hoped the hon. Member for Sheffield would 
therefore defer his amendment till the third resolution should be put, 
and then we should divide on a great principle; namely, whether the 
slave should be continued in bondage for twelve years longer, or re- 
leased at the end of some shorter period. 


Mr. Hume’s amendment was then put, and negatived without a 
division. 

Mr. Bucxinenam said, that after the appeal of the Noble Lord 
(Howick), and the desire expressed by the friends by whom he was 


surrounded, he should defer the division upon his amendment to 
Monday. 


Mr. STANLey said it was hardly fair to the House to bring forward 
an amendment, and then to defer a division on it to another day, so 
as to have the opportunity of discussing it a second time. 


Mr. Buckinenam said he had no wish to discuss it further; he 
was for less debating and more prompt acting, as the only way in 
which the business of the country could be got through. 


Mr. Sranvey said he was aware that the Hon. Member for 
Shefficld had laid down a very salutary doctrine with respect to the 
abridgment of speeches; and he must do him the justice to say, 
that in practice he had himself conformed to the doctrine he had laid 
down—and had therefore given a valuable example to the House ; 
but then the Hon. Member could not answer for others, and there- 
fore he thought it desirable that his amendment should be put to the 
vote at once. 


Mr. Buckineuam persisted, however, in deferring it, in conformity 
to the wishes of those most friendly to the speedy emancipation that 
he desired. 


Mr. P. M. Stewart’s amendments were then put and negatived ; as 
was one of Sir Robert Peel's, suggesting some verbal alterations ; 
when the original resolution (the second of the Ministerial series) was 
put, and carried unanimously—namely :— 

‘That it is expedient that all children born after the passing of any act, or who 
shall be under the age of six years at the time of passing any Act of Parliament 
for this purpose, be declared free; subject, nevertheless, to such temporary re- 
strictions as may be deemed necessary for their support and maintenance.’ 
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Some other matters were then disposed of, and the House adjourned 
at half-past three. 


To give some idea of the severe labour of a parliamentary life, we 
may mention the history of this single day as to time. We rose at 8, 
breakfasted at 9, and read the papers of the day, and the parliamentary 
documents printed by order of the House, till 11, when we left home, 
and were at the House of Commons at a quarter before 12. We con- 
tinued there until the House was counted out, about 2—returned 
home and wrote until 4—dined at that hour, and was at the House 
again at 5—sat in the same place from 5 till 3 o’clock—ten consecu- 
tive hours—having been previously occupied from 8 to 5, which is 
nine consecutive hours, including therefore eighteen hours labour out 
of the twenty-four ! and one for the two meals taken during that time. 
Though the House adjourned however at half-past three, we did not 
get to bed till 5, when all the early risers were up and in motion, If 
this be not a laborious life, we know not what is. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jone 10, 


In the morning sitting a petition was presented by Mr. Cospert, 
from the electors of Sandwich, charging Sir Thomas Troubridge, the 
sitting member for that borough, with an act of felony, in having im- 
posed upon the Lords of the Admiralty by a false registry of his bap- 
tism, and obtained promotion and emoluments through this fraudulent 
misrepresentation of his real age; and calling upon the House, on 
these grounds, to expel him from his seat. After a recitation of the 
various allegations contained in the petition, Mr. Cobbett concluded 
by saying that he knew nothing of the ¢ruth of the allegations, and 
acquitting himself of all responsibility ; leaving it in the hands of a 
reformed Parliament to deal with it as it pleased. 


We must enter our protest against such a proceeding as this; for if 
it were followed up, the character of the purest man in existence might 
be sacrificed, by such arraignments, not merely without proof, but 
professedly without knowledge, of whether there was the least founda- 
tion for the serious charges alleged or not. 


Sir Thomas Troubridge, Sir James Graham, and Sir Edward 
Codrington, each spoke in reply; the former defending himself ably 
and successfully, and the two latter moving and seconding that the 
petition should be rejected; when the hour of three o'clock being 
arrived, the Speaker left the Chair, and the petition was consequently 
not received. 


In the evening sitting, Lord Althorp appeared at the bar with the 
answer of His Majesty to the address of the House respecting the 
affairs of Portugal. His Lordship read the answer, which was to the 
following effect :— 


‘TI have received with great satisfaction the expression of your concur- 
rence in the policy which I have pursued with reference to the affairs of 
Portugal ; and you may be Pats | that I shall use all my influence to put 
an end to the differences now existing in that unhappy country.’ 
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This reply was received by loud and general cheers, which testified 
the pleasure uf those who heard it. 


About six o'clock, the House resumed its sitting as a Committee, 
to continue the debate on Colonial Slavery, when the third resolution 
was moved by Mr. Stanley, and read by the Chairman in the follow. 
ing terms :— 


‘That all persons now slaves be entitled to be registered as apprenticed 
Jabourers, and to acquire thereby all rights and privileges of freemen; 
subject to the restriction of labouring, under conditions and for a time to 
be fixed by Parliament, for their present owners.’ 


Mr. Buxton then rose, and began by acknowledging the large debt 
of gratitude which was due to the present Government for having 
done more to advance the cause of slave emancipation than all former 
Governments put together. This circumstance made him feel the 
more reluctant to oppose their present plan: but he felt bound by an 
imperative sense of duty to say, that he could not support the reso- 
lution now proposed. He then went over the various topics adverted 
to by former speakers, and adduced proofs and arguments in favour 
4 immediate rather than gradual emancipation, and concluded 
thus :— 


‘ Reverting to the resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, and to the 
plan which that resolution embodied, he begged to say that, as an induce- 
ment to labour and exertion, hope was in a tenfold degree a more powerful 
agent than fear. All the evidence which they had with regard to the ne- 
groes in this respect went to prove that they would work night and day if 
they had anything to hope for from the exercise of their industry. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield had the other night quoted the statement of Mr. 
Burke, that a slave would not work as well as a freeman, as mind went @ 

reat way towards the continued and successful exercise of human industry. 

fe (Mr. Buxton) might refer to an equally high authority on the same 
subject—that of Mr. Pitt, who emphatically stated, that if you raised the 
slave from his degraded situation, and placed him upon an equality with 
the rest of the human species, he would Jabour with all the energy that be- 
longed to man. He thought that the plan of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to those apprenticed labourers must fail altogether. He could not un- 
derstand how they could be coerced to work. If he was to be told that this 
was but a continuance of their present slavery under a different name, then 
he had the greatest objection to it; but if that was not to be the case, if 
slavery and its accompaniment—the whip, were to be done away with en- 
tirely, if fear and compulsion were to cease, and if the hope of wages was 
not to be substituted, he for one did not see how those apprentices would be 
induced to work. If any one could show him that the right hon. Gendle- 
man’s plan in this respect was practicable, he should be most happy to 
adopt it; but as he considered it altogether impracticable, he would vote 
against the third resolution. He had intended to move an amendment, 
specifying more particularly his views upon the subject; but upon fi 
consideration, he thought that that mode of proceeding would be surrounded 
with so many difficulties, and would be so likely to disunite the friends 
the cause with whom he acted, that it appeared to hun that the best plan was 
to move simply that the third resolution should be rejected. Such acourse 
of proceeding, if adopted, would not compromise His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and would enable them to give some further consideration to the 
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question, as to what plan it would be best to adopt. He would therefore 
move that the resolution be rejected.’ 


Mr. FrankLanD Lewis followed, and complained of the high and 
dictatorial tone assumed by Mr. Buxton, as the great leader or 
of a party that assumed to itself the office of dictating to the Govern- 
ment, and prescribing rules for the State. Mr. Lewis, however, him- 
self, committed as great an error, in repeating, for the tenth time at 
least, arguments that had been refuted over and over again; but 
which he put forth as though they had never been adverted to before, 


‘Mr. Hixx said, that as to the immediate emancipation of the negroes, 
he would honestly avow that he had felt the greatest difficulty in the con- 
sideration of that subject, for though he had approached it under the im- 
pression that, as slavery left its marks not only on the body but on the 
mind, some preliminary steps were required previous to the complete 
emancipation of the negroes, yet, on further consideration, he found that 
gradual emancipation had to the full extent its dangers as well as imme- 
diate emancipation, and that, in fact, the subject was surrounded with 
dangers on allsides. The only way, then, that they had of extricating 
themselves from the difficulties with which they were surrounded was to 
g° into some unknown and untried path. He thought that the hon. Member 

or Weymouth had shewn satisfactorily that steps might be taken for the 

immediate emancipation of the negroes. He did not see how the plan pro- 
posed iu the present resolution of the right hon. gentleman could be carried 
into effect. Binder it the negroes would be too much freemen to be coerced 
as slaves, and they would be too much slaves to be actuated by the motives 
that actuated freemen. If his learned friend Sir C. Wetherell were then 
in the house, he was sure that he would characterize the plan of the right 
hon. gentleman as a tertium quid between slavery and freedom, and he 
(Mr. Hill) feared that there would be more of slavery than freedem in it. 
The hon. Member proceeded to contend that the lessons furnished by the 
revolutions in St. Domingo and Guadaloupe should be lessons to the 
whites, not to the blacks—that they should be lessons to the colonists, by 
which he trusted they would profit. He went on to argue that the slave 
owners had no right to claim compensation for what they called their 
property in their slaves, and that if this country happened to be in a situa- 
tion that rendered it unable to give them a farthing in. the way of compen- 
sation, it would be still a great and imperative duty to emancipate the 
slaves. On that principle he objected to compensation altogether; but 
then he was ready to say that when a great loss fell upon a particular portion 
of His Majesty’s subjects, we were bound, not as a question of property, 
but upon a principle of charity, to supply the deficiency. The amount of 
the distress should, however, be ascertained before the amount of compen- 
sation should be determined upon. Though he disagreed from some parts 
of the plan of His Majesty’s ministers, he could not but think that they 
honestly and fearlessly. grappled with the difficulties in their way; and if 
they had not exactly adopted his (Mr. Hill’s) views on the subject, still he 
thought that too much praise could not be given to men who had rendered 
it impossible for slavery any longer to exist in our colonies.’ 

Mr, Wason and Mr. Hatcoms had each prepared certain resolu- 
tions, which they should place upon the table of the House, without 
dividing upon them. They were each for a system of gradual eman- 
eipation, and each for making the slave contribute by time, labour, or 
money, towards his own redemption. Mr. STRICKLAND mse 
the Governeiient Plan; (thongh our readers will remember th 
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speeches of Lord Morpeth and Mr, Strickland, in favor of immediate 
emancipation, at Sheffield, in their electioneering canvas, and subse- 
quently at the great Meeting at Exeter Hall)—and Lord Howick, 
Mr. Staney, and Lord AtTHoRP, each maintained their respective 
views ; the first in opposition to, and the two last in support of, the 
protracted system of forced meme Mr. Ronayne depre- 
cated this mongrel state of half-freeman and half-slave: and Mr. Ma- 
CAULEY made a short speech in apology for his giving the resolution 
of the Government his present vote: which, as it was the only speech 
he has yet made on the subject, we give entire. 


‘Mr. Macautey stated that he would not go at length into the great 
| mame of Slavery at present, but would reserve to himself the right, ona 
uture occasion, of stating his opinions fully. He rose solely for the pur- 
pose of stating how far he felt himself bound by the assent he should give 
to the resolution before the House. He would vote for the resolution as 
it now stood, which went to hold the negroes under the obligation of la- 
bouring for their present masters, subject to certain restrictions. The 
question of the period of twelve years, or of any other period, or of remu- 
neration, was not before them at present. All these questions were out of 
this resolution, which he believed was so worded, as to unite as many votes 
as possible in its favor. (Hear, hear.) He, therefore, could not vote on this 
int against the resolution, and he wondered that the hon. Member for 
eymouth should oppose it, when he had within this very week given no- 
tice of a resolution almost in the terms of this motion—namely, that the 
liberated negroes should work for the space of one year for their masters. 
If that motion were passed, then there was a resolution as to a certain time, 
during which the negroes should continue to give their labour: seeing, 
tharélore, that there was now no question either of timc or of labour, or of 
remuneration, in the present resolution, highly as he valued the authority 
of his hon. friend, he could not answer to his conscience to decide on this 
occasion in conformity to it.’ 


The remainder of the debate was short, but very instructive, and 
we therefore insert the full report of what passed, to justify the com- 
ment we shall feel it our duty to make upon the conduct of Mr. Bux- 
TON, and its result. 


‘Mr. F. Buxton was as desirous as his hon. friend could be, for una- 
nimity, but he would ask whether he understood the right hon. secretary 
correctly in supposing that the question of time was left open? (“ Yes,” 
from Mr. Stanley.) Then his proposition would be, that in the resolution 
the words “for wages” should be inserted. He hoped that the negroes 
would be induced to labour, and his desire was that they should er be 
induced to do so for wages. It was of consequence that this should be 
known and understood by the planters. 


‘ Mr. Sraney said that as to the first point mentioned, that of time, no 
one who voted for this resolution would bind himself to the time mentioned 
by Government: indeed, no one supposed that they could wish to bind the 
local Legislatures to this time, for he hoped that many of them would for 
their own benefit shorten the period. But looking to the eighteen Colonies, 
placed as they were, under different circumstances, he only wished that a 
time sbould be fixed, beyond which they could not go. With respect to 
the inducement of wages, he was not quite so sanguine as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Weymouth; but the principle that must be gone upon in this 
respect was, that if labour was given for wages, then that labour would be 
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voluntary. Government, however, said that the negroes should give a cer- 
tain portion of time to their masters, he finding them food, clothing, 
lodging, and medicine. It would therefore be inconsistent with the Go- 
vernment plan to give wages, as, if so, then Parliament might have to re- 
gulate the amount. 

‘ Lord Howick said that his right hon. friend could not concur with the 
hon. Member for Weymouth ; but what he had just said, explained the 
difference between his (Lord Howick’s) plan and that of his right hon. 
friend; (Mr. ripen whose plan was one for the modified continuance of 
Slavery. Let the House, then, consider well whether they would keep the 
negroes threefourths slaves, and one-fourth freemen. (‘‘ Hear,” from Mr. 
O'Connell.) He only asked the House not to pledge itself until it knew 
what the pledge was. 

‘Lord Atruorp said he had never been a party to making any man a 
slave, but he certainly would be to binding a‘man as an apprentice. 

“Mr. O’ConngELL could not agree with the noble lord (Althorp), for the 
point was, whether there should be perfect freedom or perfect slavery. An 
apprentice got something, either as wages or in being taught something, to 
remunerate him for his labour, but here there was to be apprenticeship, and 
neither remuneration nor teaching. Let the House then divide on the 
question, whether the negroes were to be slaves or freemen. (“ Hear,” and 
loud cries of “ Question.”) 

‘ After a verbal alteration in the original resolution, declaring that all 
negroes should be registered, 

Mr. F. Buxton repeated the words “ for wages” in the after part of the 
resolution; but ultimately withdrew the amendment, as he did not wish to 
oppose the Government, ALTHOUGH HE FEARED HE ACTED CONTRARY TO THE 
GOOD oF nis cause, but he still reserved to himself the right of bringing it 
forward in the Committee. 

‘The original resolution was put, and about to be agreed to, when 
Mr. O’Connell pressed for a division. The House then divided :—For the 
amendment, 42 :—Against it, 324 :—Majority, 282, The original resolu- 
tion was then agreed to.’ 

We have given a List of the Minority of forty-two who voted that 
the Slave should receive wages for his labour, if he were made an 
apprentice : and it would be difficult to understand how he could be 
raised to “ all the rights and privileges of a freeman,” if he were still 
to be compelled to work for bare subsistence only. It will be re- 
marked that in that Minority the name of Mr. Buxton is not to be 
found. The truth is, that as soon as he had concluded his series of 
vacillation, by declining to put his last amendment, for the insertion 
of the words “for wages” in the Government resolution, Mr. 
O'Conne.t said, “Then, if the Hon. Member for Weymouth will 
not press it to a division, I will ;” whereupon Mr. Buxton took up his 
papers, and hastily quitted the House, thus abandoning the question 
altogether, by declining to vote at all! ‘There were many others who 
left the House to nll voting, (a course which we conceive nothing 
can justify, except a positive incapacity to come toa decision in the 
mind of the voter, either by having no knowledge of the subject in 
debate, or no opinion formed one way or the other,) but, after the de- 
sertion of a leader of a party, the followers of the camp need hardly 
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be reproached for imitating his example. On the side of the majo. 
rity, (of which, unfortunately, no accurate list could be taken, as in 
divisions in Committees the separation is not so complete as when 
one party leaves the House and the other remains in, being merely a 
change of sides in the House itself) we observed several members, whose 
sentiments in favour of the immediate abolition of Slavery had been, we 
believe, as strongly expressed to their constituents as those of Mr, 
Macauley, during the progress of their elections, but who had not the 
excuse (if it be one) of that Gentleman, namely, forming one of the Ad- 
ministration ; and, therefore, bound not to oppose their views. But, the 
conduct of Mr. Buxton we regard as the most extraordinary of all; 
and in justification of our opinion, we must venture to speak of this 
somewhat more in detail. 


In the progress of the discussions on this question, it will be re- 
winabiaa that we had ourselves given very early notice of a series of 
resolutions, by way of amendment, on those of the Government; the 
main principle of which resolutions was, that they advocated immedi- 
ate rather than gradual Emancipation : and demanded wages for the 
labourer instead of the whip. In his first speech on this question, Mr. 
Buxton publicly avowed his intention to oppose the first of these 
amendments: and said, in excuse for his voting now against a reso- 
lution couched in almost the same terms as one formerly proposed by 
himself, that he thought it would be more for the interest of the 
negro that he should do so than otherwise. After we had delivered 
our sentiments on this amendment, Mr. Buxton came to express his 
great gratification at the manner in which it was defended, but 
expressed a hope that we might abstain from pressing it to a division, 
so as to secure the unanimity on the first resolution. This was as- 
sented to; and even on the discussion of the second resolution, the 
amendment was again deferred, for the same reason as before. Mr. 
Buxton, after this, thanked us warmly forgiving way, and said that 
as he now had a resolution to propose, by way of amendment on the 
third of the Government series, the purport of which was to compel 
the payment of wages at once, and to give the slave freedom in one 
year, he hoped that we should withdraw our own amendment alto- 
gether, and give this, proposed by him, our hearty support. To this 
we readily assented, being more anxious for the success of the Negro’s 
cause, than for any particular views of our own : and we parted on this 
understanding. We went down to the House, therefore,on Monday, 
prepared to give this support to Mr. Buxton’s original amendment, as 
it stood on the order book for the night; and many others, we believe, 
did the same. What was our surprise then, to Jearn that Mr. Bux- 
ton had abandoned that amendment altogether, and meant instead to 
negative the original resolution! Though this was not the course we pre- 
ferred, we were yet prepared to join him rather than support the 
Government resolution. But this was again altered, by Mi . Bux- 
ton moving an entirely new amendment; having nothing to do with 
the limitation of time, but enforcing the payment of wages, from the 
passing of the Act. For this also, we were prepared to vote, though 
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it was easy to see that this perpetual vacillation within the same 
evening, added to the growing lateness of the hour, and the exhaus« 
tion of the patience of Members, had so dissatisfied many, that our 
numbers were continually becoming thinner: when Mr. Buxton 
at length rose, and put the climax to his indecision, by declaring 
that rather than oppose the Government, he should decline putting his 
proposition to the vote at all, though in so doing he did not believe 
that he was doing the best for his cause: and hastily left the House 
altogether! upon which, many others also quitted it, some per 
following his example, and some believing that no division ae 
place, and that it was therefore unnecessary to remain: when Mr. 
O’'ConneELL rose hastily, and said—* TI will press this to a division 
myself, rather than that it should be abandoned altogether.” A divi- 
sion then took place, and a minority of 42 only, out of a House of up- 
wards of 400 Members, could be found to support this simple and 
reasonable demand, that wages should be paid for labour actually per- 
formed. Well may the Ministers exult in their strength, when they 
find those pledged to acertain course, abandon that course rather than 
oppose them, and play into their hands, whether it be beneficial or in- 
jurious to the cause they have made such solemn promises never to 
desert! These are the facts of the case; and we are sure that they 
need no comment. 


The discussion on the compensation clause was begun after this; 
but it being past 12 o'clock, it was cut short at the beginning, and 
ultimately agreed to be adjourned till the following day. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June Il. 


In the morning sitting, the subject of the Petition for the expulsion 
of Sir Thomas Troubridge from his seat in the House was resumed 
by Mr. Cobbett: when, after a discussion in which Sir James Gra- 
ham, Sir Edward Codrington, Capt. Yorke, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. 
Harvey, Capt. Elliott, Sir Robert Inglis, Col. Evans, Mr. Roebuck, 
Sir M. W. Ridley, and Mr. Ruthven, joined, the Petition was ulti- 
mately rejected. There being only 29 Members present at 2 o'clock, 
the House was counted out at that hour. 


At five, the evening sitting commenced ; and, after some delay on 
private business, and a ballot for an Election Committee on the Staf- 
ford Bribery Bill, a conversation arose on the state of the public busi- 
ness before the House: and the best means of expediting it. As one 
mode of assisting in this, it was agreed, on the motion of Mr. Ewart, 
that on Wednesdays, orders of the day should take precedence of no- 
tices of motions, during the remaider of ,the Session; thus giving the 
Ministers the precedence for the Government business, and letting 
individual Members follow after. 


The Debate on Colonial Slavery was then resumed, about sever 
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o'clock, on the fourth resolution, or compensation clause, which was 
moved by Mr. Stanley in these terms :— 


‘That, towards the compensation of the West Indian proprietors, His 
Majesty be enabled tu grant a sum not exceeding 20,000,000/., to be ap. 
priated as Parliament may hereafter think fit.’ 


Mr. Rostnson objected to immediate Emancipation, and approved 
of the principle of compensation, but objected to the mode in which 
it was proposed to pay the interest of this sum, nearly a million a 
year, by a tax on sugar, which would bring it chiefly out of the 
pockets of the middle and labouring classes. 


Lord ALtuorp expressed his confidence that the people of Eng- 
land would willingly make this sacrifice to the carrying an object they 
had so much at heart. 


‘Mr. C. Bunter said that the question involved in the present re- 
solution, was one that peculiarly affected the people of England, and thatit 
was the duty of their representatives to see that not a single undue farthing 
should be given in the way of compensation. His Majesty’s ministers pro- 
posed 20,000,000/. as the amount of compensation, but the right hon. gen- 
tleman might just as well have asked for 100,000,000/. Indeed, he did 
not know but that during the course of the evening, the right hon. 
gentleman might ask for 5,000,0001., or for 50,000,000/. more. (A 
laugh.) The noble lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) appeared to 
have no hesitation in this instance, in granting the public money to any 
amount. The noble lord seemed ready at once to apply to a never-failing 
antidote for silencing complaints, by putting his hand into the P ip purse. 
In fact, it appeared to him that the noble lord, proceeding on the principles 
on which he did, might as well at once pay off, not only the interest but the 
principal of this sum, by doubling the malt duty and the house and window 
tax for the next three years. (A laugh.) He had in the course of this dis- 
cussion been astonished not a little at the manner in which His Majesty’s 
ministers, and other members of that house, spoke of the readiness with 
which this burden would be borne by the people of England. He did not 
imagine that such sentiments would be repeated upon any hustings. He 
had been especially surprised at the sentiments expressed by the hon. 
member for Middlesex on that point. What was to become of the flock 
when the shepherd’s dog thus deserted his duty? (Laughter.) He did 
not mean to say that the hon. member had deserted his duty, but he cer- 
tainly was astonished to hear him call this 20,000,000/ a paltry sum, and 
speak of the readiness with which the people of England would pay it. The 
hon. member had spoken with greater levity of those 20,000,000/. than he 
had often spoken of a sum of 20/. in that house.’ 


‘Mr. Payne said, that though he approved generally of the plan intro- 
duced to the consideration of the legislature by his Majesty’s government, 
yet he could not acquiesce in some of its details. He thought that the 
compensation, amounting to £20,000,000., proposed to be given to the 
planters, was considerably more than the market value of the property im 
slaves in the British colonies. Claims to compensation had been raised on 
the pait of the planters on the ground of the existing state of distress; he, 
however, could not but think that much of that distress was owing to 
conduct of the planters themselves. He, on all the information he had yet 
acquired, attributed the present distress in the colonies to the former over- 
importation of slaves. With reference to the slave population being. the 
property of the masters, he had a few observations to make, and he was 
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every direction through the country by the West India body. It had been 
urged by them that this property had been recognized by the authorities, 
and by various acts of Parliament. He had referred to those statutes, and 
the first to which he would allade were those which had been. passed for 
the protection of the sugar colonies. Those he had gone through, but 
they contained nothing that recognized in the master a property in his 
slaves. He would therefore contend that no act of the legislature, or pro- 
clamation of the government, had ever distinctly recognized a property in 
the offspring, and therefore (as we understand) compensation ought only to 
be granted for slaves imported from Africa. But he should be glad to 
know from what source even this compensation was to come ; the cry of the 
country was for a remission of taxation, and against the imposition of new 
imposts. Instead, then, of any increase, if possible a diminution of taxation 
ought to be effected, and he should particularly deprecate any addition to 
the duties now chargeable upon colonial sugars, an article of increased 
consumption even amongst the labouring classes, with whom it even now 
was limited by the increased price of the commodity, arising from present 
taxation. 

‘Major Beaucuerk said that it gave him great pain to feel compelled 
on the present occasion to vote against His Majesty’s government, who 
were entitled to the greatest credit for bringing forward the subject of 
colonia] slavery so boldly, and for having grappled with the many difficulties 
by which it was admitted the question was surrounded. It was not from 
any wish on his part to refuse compensation to the planters (which compen- 
sation he admitted the ae was bound to give) that he now opposed 
a grant of £20,000,000. for that purpose, but because, looking as fe did 
to do justice to his constituents and to the planters themselves; he could 
not, under the existing circumstances of this country, give his assent to such 
a vote until it was shown that the planters would by emancipation be 
losers to such dn amount. If the right hon. gentlemen, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, were to seek to establish a board for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing and affording that information, when it was once given he would sup- 
port such a grant, or, indeed, something more, in twelve month’s time, to 
effect the abolition of slavery. He could not but think that the proposed 
system of apprenticeship would only in reality and practice be found to be 
another name for slavery ; for he thought, under the Houses of Assembly, 
the magistrates would inflict the lash with more severity than the planters. 
He therefore could not agree to grant £20,000,000. for compensation until 
it was shewn that emancipation would be the result of the purchase. The 
house would do well first to enter into the consideration of the loss sus- 
tained by the West India planters; and when that was ascertained, it 
would be due to the honour and credit of the British legislature to grant 
such compensation as might appear just and equitable. 


‘Mr. Jervis said he was willing to admit that as the property in slaves 
was recognized by act of Parliament, compensation ought to follow any 
attempt to confiscate it. Such a demand might be made as a matter of 
right; but he protested against the doctrine of giving away one single 
farthing for the purpose of conciliation, or by way of a boon to the West 
India body. With what show of oe e would ask, could the 
ida yon raise an amount of money for such a purpose, when the le 
rom all parts of the country were calling for a remission of taxes? With 
what face could they ask the people of England to be satisfied with the 
bestowal of a gift of £20,000,000. to the planters, when, in the first 
instance, the right hon. secretary came forward with a proposition for 
£15,000,000. by way of a loan, and that to be worked out by the slaves 
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themselves? Was the first , me brought forward in order to feel 
the pulse of the country? He deprecated the alteration, and he believed 
the people of England generally deprecated it. He thought the same 
number of millions might with equal propriety be applied to conciliate the 
side of the house from which he spoke. (Loud cries of “Hear.”) The propo. 
sition was unconstitutional and improper. Instead of our giving compen- 
sation to the West India planters, those persons ought to give compensation 
to the people of England, if the doctrine so frequently advanced by the 
abolitionists were true,—namely, that free labour was a benefit to the 
planter. But, apart from these considerations, he objected to giving any 
amount of compensation at all, without further inquiry as to the loss likely 
to be sustained by the West India proprietors.’ 

‘Mr. R. Porrer said, however much he wished for the abolition of colo- 
nial slavery, he could not consent to purchase it at so high a price as that 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman. The people of this country had 
been since the commencement of the session of Parliament, calling fora re- 
duction of taxation; but what would they think when additional burdens 
were laid on; for besides the proposal to grant the West Indians 20,000,0000, 
the next resolution referred to the establishmentof stipendiary magistrates, 
and of course a police force ; also, “ that His Majesty be enabled to defray 
any such expense as he may incur in providing religious and moral educa- 
tion for the negroes.” The interest of the 20,000,000/. and the establish- 
ments, would incur an expense of considerably upwards of 1,000,000. to be 
added to the annual expenditure of the country. That, he was sure, would 
create great dissatisfaction, and, in his opinion, ought to be opposed. If the 
planters could find proper security for the 15,000,000. originally proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman, let them have it; if not, he would prefer that 
the abolition of slavery should be effected by an act declaring all children 
born at a period to be fixed, free.’ 


‘Mr. F. Buxton observed that the right hon. Secretary had stated last 
night, that no part of the sum proposed to be voted to the West India pro- 
prietors should be given to them until they had completed the whole of the 
arrangements proposed by Government. He wished to know whether the 
right hon. gentleman meant that the money was not to be paid until the 
apprenticeships expired. (*Oh!”) He was prepared to expect such an 
answer as that. His object was to shorten the period of the apprentice- 
ships, and he thought he had hit upon a mode by which, at no distant day, 
even the planter would be brought to acknowledge that the negro mind was 
in a condition to enjoy the blessing of unrestricted freedom. He would 
— that the following words be added to the resolution :—‘‘ That one- 

alf of the said grant shall not be paid until the period of apprenticeshi 

shall be expired, and the negroes consequently put in possession of all 
rights and privileges which are oben by other classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects in the Colonies. (Hear, hear.) The adoption of that amendment 
would be no violation of the proposition before the House, and it would 
give Parliament great influence over the West India proprietors. It was 
in the power of the planters to accelerate or retard the advance of the negro’s 
mind, and he had no doubt that they would accelerate it rapidly, if the 
House should adopt the amendment.’ 


Lord Sandon, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Godson, spoke in favour of com- 
pensation, and Mr. Ewart and Mr. Wason against it: but the inter- 
ruptions and cries of “ Question,” with groans, and other discordant 
noises, became so great as the hour advanced, that it was very difficult 
to hear, and almost impossible accurately to ascertain what they said. 
We give the remainder of the debate as it is reported :-— _ 
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‘Sir R. Incuis would'give the Right Hon. Colonial Secretary’s resolu- 
tion his most cordial support. 


‘Mr. Wuirmore begged it to be understood that in voting for that reso- 
lation, hon. members were not therefore pledged or fettered in reference to 
the refining sugar trade question. 


‘ Colonel Evans proposed an amendment to the effect that the best mode 
of affording the West India interest compensation would be the reduction 
of the duty on West India produce. Ministers should have reduced the 
expenditure of the country before they called upon it to bear this addi- 
tional burthen of 20,000,000. 


‘ Mr. Pease, amid cries of “ Question,” and the usual symptoms of im- 
patience, contended that the West India interest had failed to make out a 
case of compensation to anything like the amount of the present vote. Be- 
sides, it would not be the party which that vote would aher all benefit, as 
the money would find its way altogether into the pockets of mortgagees, 
without any direct advantage thereby accruing to the Colonies. 


‘Mr. Barine, who was also much interrupted by groans, laughter, 
coughing, and other midnight symphonies (it was then 12 o'clock), said that 
he could not permit himself to give a silent yote, when 20,000,000/. of the 
public money was about to be voted away with ten times more haste, and, 
as the indecent interruptions of hon. members would indicate, with tea 
times less discussion and consideration, than if it were some trumpery 
salary or estimate of 3,000/. or 4,000/. As a representative of the people, 
he asked how was this enormous sum of money to be distributed ?—and 
where was it to be procured—how was it to be raised? Why was any 
remuneration to be given to the planters ?---of course because their returns 
were to experience a diminution. But the diminution of their returns 
would also be accompanied with one of the revenue of the country. This 
resolution, therefore, went to pledge the House to what they had not the 
power to fulfil. All the establishments of the country had been pared 
down to the lowest ebb, and at present there were no means left of pro- 
viding against any diminution of revenue. This resolution also was an 
admission that compensation was necessary. (Loud eries of “ Question.”) 
If hon. gentlemen continued thus for twenty-four hours, it would not pre- 
vent him from contending against this mode of voting away the property of 
the country. On the part of the Government he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the House had no information either where this money was to 
come from, or how it was to be distributed ; and he could not consent that 
20,000,000/. were thus to be left at the disposal of Government. The 
voting of such a sum proved that there must be a sacrifice of property by 
the planters, but there was another question behind, that of a sacrifice by 
the people of this country, and in that point of view he could not consent to 
vote away this sum, although it might be the means of satisfying the West 
India gentlemen. 


‘Mr. Briscor then rose, amidst tremendous cries of “Question.” He 
said that he could not give his assent to this vote for 20,000,000/., as, om 
the Right Hon. Secretary’s own showing, no claim had been made for more 
than 15,000,000. He must look to the interests and claims of his con- 
stituents, and, though willing to allow fair compensation, he could not agree 
to this resolution.’ 


Mr. Stanley and Lord Althorp each addressed the House two or 
three times in the course of the evening, a chiefly the same 
arguments that they had used before, and defending the course of the 
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Government in prosecuting their plan. They were at all times 
listened to with undisturbed attention; but the storm and torrent of 
noises the most discordant, by which Mr. Wason, Mr. Pease, Mr. 
Baring, and Mr. Briscoe, were assailed, defy all description. 
were such as no Ministers, with a spark of generous feeling in their 
bosoms, would permit to be used towards their opponents: and yet, 
nothing is more clear than the fact, that from these clamours never 
being directed against the Ministers, but being vociferated only to- 
wards their opponents, they come from ministerial adherents, 
and might therefore be easily silenced by ministerial authority. As 
no attempt is even made by the Ministers to obtain either a silent or a 
fair hearing for their opponents who are thus clamoured down, it 
proves that they tacitly approve of this mode of warfare, and count 
upon it as an element of power, to be exercised on their behalf. If 
instead of prosecuting the newspapers fer endeavouring to bring the 
House into contempt, the Ministers would use their influence to pre- 
vent it thus bringing itself into disgrace, they would, in our estima- 
tion, more fitly discharge the duties of their station. 


The galleries being cleared about one o'clock, the following divisions 
took place :— 


On Mr. Buxton’s amendment, for granting the twenty millions, but 
not paying the second half of it till the apprenticeships should be com- 
pleted—For the motion 142; against it 277. 

On Mr. Wason’s amendment, for advancing to the planters, by 
way of loan, such annual sums only as they might require, to pay 
wages to their labonrers ; and for relieving the colonial interests by re- 
ducing the duties on sugar—For the motion 21; against it 383. 


On Col. Evans's amendment, for reducing taxation at home, and 
relieving the West Indians, by extending the foreign trade, and 


lightening the burthens on their produce—For the motion 22; 
against it 346. 


On Mr. Briscoe's amendment, to grant to the planters the sum of 


fifteen millions, on the terms originally proposed by the Government, 
—F or the motion 56; against it 304. 


On the main question, as shaped in Mr. Stanley’s last resolution— 
“That towards the compensation of the West India proprietors, His 
Majesty be enabled to grant a sum not exceeding twenty millions, to 
be appropriated as Parliament may hereafter think fit,’—the num- 
bers were—For the resolution 296 ; against it 77. 


“Mr. Sranuey then stated that the packet had been detained that it 
might carry out to the Colonies the decision of Parliament on the proposi- 
tions of Government, and he therefore felt bound to press the next resolu- 
tion :—“‘ That His Majesty be enabled to defray any such expense as he 
may incur in establishing an efficient stipendiary magistracy in the Colo- 
nies, and in aiding the local legislatures in providing for the religious and 
moral education of the negro population to be emancipated.” 


‘ After a few werds from Mr. Barina as to the additional expense which 
this would occasion, requiring perhaps five or ten millions more, 
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‘Mr. Buxton proposed the introduction in the latter _— the resolu- 
tion of the words “ on liberal and comprehensive principles.” 

‘ Mr. Sran ey said, that as it was not the wish of Government that any 
exclusive system of religious education should be adopted, he had no ob- 
jection to the introduction of the proposed words. 

- § Phe resolution, as amended, was then put and agreed to. 

‘Mr. R. Wason then proposed the following resolution :—* That what* 
ever expense may be incurred in carrying into effect the plan proposed b 
Government, shall be defrayed by a tax on property in this country :” whic 
was put and negatived without a division. 

‘The resolutions were then ordered to be reported, and the House re‘ 
sumed.’ 


After the explanation which we have given in a preceding part of 
this report, of the course pursued by Mr. Buxton, and our consequent 
yielding up of the amendment we intended originally to have prams. 
in favor of his own, thus giving him the precedency to which his lon 
services as a leader of the Anti-Slavery Society entitled him—we bea 
not say another word on the subject, except this :—that in the state of 
feeling to which the House was wrought, by these five divisions that we 
have described, it would have been an injury to any cause to have pressed 
another. Indeed, the great misfortune was, that there should have 
been no previous organization, concert, or union, to concentrate all 
these five amendments, and some fifteen or twenty others that had been 
prepared by different Members, into one, which should have con- 
tended for the one great principle, that no compensation could be 
due till loss should have been proved; and that, even then, it should 
not be paid till the slaves were made free. Even in this case, however, 
not more than 100 could have been got to vote for it, by a union of 
all the scattered elements, even had it been done by previous concert 
and concession. But with the number of Members in the House 
diminishing with every succeeding division, from 419 down to 373 ; 
and the fatigue and ill-humour consequent on the long sitting till two 
o'clock in the morning, not 50 would have been obtained, if put as 
one of the six different amendments moved. We must content our- 
selves, therefore, with placing on record here, the amendment we had 
drawn up, in conformity to the notice before laid on the table of the 
House, and which would have been put to the vote but that the de- 
feats had already been too signal and too numerous to render still 
further defeats desirable; and it was therefore reserved till the further 
stages through which the Bill, grounded on these resolutions, will have 
to pass. The amendment was as follows :— 


‘That, to secure the cordial co-operation of the Colonial Legislatures, and 
the Proprietors of Colonial Property, in hastening the Emancipation of 
the Slaves at the earliest practicable period, as well as to provide for the 
present peace and order of the Colonies, and the future improvement of 
the Emancipated Slaves, His Majesty be empowered to raise a Fund, not 
exceeding Twenty Millions, to be thus appropriated :— 

‘1. The first portion, to advances, by way of loan to the Colonial Propri- 
etors, at an interest of 4 per cent., on the security of their Estates, to en- 


able them to commence the payment of wages to their labourers; to be 
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advanced to the Proprietors at the rate of 5/. for each Slave emancipated 
by them, and at the time when such Emancipation shall take place, pro- 
yided it shall not exceed a period of three years from the present date. 


‘2. The second portion, to advances, by way of loan, to the Colonial Go- 
vernments, at the rate of 4 per cent. on the security of their several re. 
venues, to enable them to make due provision for the maintenance of chil- 
dren under six years of age, the old of both sexes above sixty years of age, 
and the helpless and infirm between these extremes ; as well as to defray 
the expences of a magistracy and police, and to provide the means of edu- 
eation and religious instruction for the negroes of every age. 

‘3. The third portion to be reserved as a fund, from which to compensate 
all parties deriving their incomes from the Colonies, who shall be enabled 
to prove, within a period not exceeding seven years from the present date, 
an actual loss accruing to them from the abolition of Slavery, or the sub- 
stitution of free labour on their estates, and to shew that such loss has not 
arisen from their own neglect of the ordinary means of cultivating such 
estates by free labour, to the extent of their power so to do. 


‘4. That the advance and appropriations of these furlds be placed under 
the direction of a Board of Commissioners, to be appointed by the Home 
Government, acting in concert with the Colonial Legislatures, so as to 
bring their accounts under the annual inspection of Parliament if required,’ 


We have given, in its proper place, the names of the Members who 
were found in the two minorities of 42 and 77, as those which most 
distinctly separate the Immediate from the Protracted Abolitionists— 
and those who do not admit the right of the slave-owners to compen- 
sation, without proof of loss, and who will not, therefore, vote away 
the public money of the people of England to purchase a freedom 
which is not obtained,—from those who do both, by supporting the 
extravagant grant of twenty millions to pay for a twelve year’s con- 
tinuance of Slavery, under the false pretence of freedom, with a real 
subjection to unpaid labour, stripes, and bonds, as before. 


If the country does not soon awake from this dream of “ confidence 
in Ministers,” -. day of repentance will soon arrive, and they will 
then find it too late to avoid the precipice to whose brink they are now 
so rapidly advancing. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June 12. 


The discussions of the evening turned almost entirely on the subject 
of the Irish Coercion Bill, and its application to the collection of 
tithes. In the early part of the evening the House was occupied with 
the Bill for allowing counsel to prisoners, which was ordered to be 
read a second time this day week; and with the Dwelling House 
Robbery Bill, for exempting burglaries from the punishment of death, 


the report on which was brought up, to be read a third time on Wed- 
nesday next. 


On the motion for the Speaker leaving the Chair, to enable the 
House to go into Committee, Mr. LAMBERT rose to move an amend- 
ment to it: and in a speech of great length and detail, showed elearly 
that whatever were the real infemtions of Government when they gave 
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their solemn pledges that the Coercion Bill should not be made an 
engine for collecting the arrears of tithe---it had been so made ; and, 
that when facts proving this beyond doubt, had been communicated to 
them, they had taken no steps whatever to prevent it. He accord- 
ingly moved the following resolution :— 


* That it is the opinion of this house that the pledges given by ministers 
that the bill for the suppression of local disturbances in Ireland should not 
be applied to the collection of tithes, and that the arrears of tithes should 
be got rid of, have not been fulfilled; and also that the employment of 
the military and police forces in the serving civil process and levying tithes 
is highly unconstitutional, and ought to be discontinued.’ (Hear.) 


Lord ALTHORP endeavoured to excuse the Government from any 
intentional breach of pledge, and admitted that the conduct of those 
who had acted as described was really reprehensible. The debate was 
eontinued, chiefly by the Irish Members, until a very late hour-—— 
nearly three o'clock. We give the following short extract from the 
proceedings, to show the spirit excited by them, and the impartial 
manner in which the Speaker did his duty. 


‘ Mr. O’Connete said the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Stanley) had asked 
him what he meant by the extinction of tithes consistently with a payment 
out of land. He would tell the right hon. gentleman what he did not 
mean by the extinction of tithes. (Cries of “Oh, oh!” and laughter.) He 
would ask what had he done, or what his country had done, that members 
should dare to put him down in that ruffianly manner. (Loud cries of 
“ Oh, oh!” and “ Order, order.”) 


‘Mr. Stan ey rose to order, amidst loud cheers. He apprehended that 
no hon. member was justified in using the word “ dare,” as applying to 
the course which any other hon. member might choose to pursue. (Hear, 
hear. 


‘Mr. O’Conne.t would ask how any members could presume to raise 
such ruffian!y shouts as had been raised against him on this occasion ? 
Loud shouts of “ Oh, oh!” and “ Order, order,” in the midst of which 


* Lord Sanpon rose to order. He hoped that if the house wished to pre- 
serve the character of an assembly of gentlemen, (loud cheers), they would 
not allow such language to be used in that house, whatever might be its 
cause. He would not justify the interruption that had been ee ; but he 
must say that if that house was fit to represent the people of England, they 
should not allow such language to be addressed to them in the house, 
whatever they might do with respect to language held out of it. (Cheers.) 
He would call on the right hen. gentleman in the chair to declare his opi- 
nion of the language that had been used.” (Cheers.) 


‘ The Speaker said that the call made upon him by the noble lorde was 
such as he cou!d not but answer. ‘The language of the hon. member for 
Dublin was undoubtedly disorderly (hear, hear), and the provocation which 
he received was equally disorderly. (Hear, hear.) He was sure that the 
house would feel indebted to the noble lord for calling its attention to the 
subject, and that it would give its censure equally to both sides, and he 
hoped that what had been said by the noble would bring back the 
attention of the house to what was before them, and be a proper guide to 
them as to the course they ought to pursue.” (Hear, hear. 


We have only room for the concluding speech of Lord ALtHorp, 
which may be regarded as an indirect admission that the powers 
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granted had been abused, and that the parties deserved punishment, 
We would ask, however, whether those who gave these powers, and who 
were so loudly warned as to the certain consequences of their being 
abused, are not equally to blame. It appears to us, that all our pre- 
dictions have been fully verified, as the Soonbin Bill has done nothin 
to pacify Ireland, and has sown new seeds of dissension and bloodshed, 
where it was desirable to promote peace. 


‘Lord ALruorp observed that he entirely concurred in the statement 
made by his right hon. friend, that undoubtedly the government would 
punish those who might have misapplied the coercive bill to enforce the cols 
lection of tithes. He thought that if it were proved that parties had used the 
bill for the purpose of collecting tithes, an inquiry should be instituted, and 
it would become the duty of government to punish the offending parties by 
dismissal or otherwise.’ (Hear.) 


A division took place, when there were—For Mr. Lambert's reso- 
ution, 45—Against it, 197. 


The House then went into Committee, when the Report of the Re- 
solutions on Colonial Slavery was brought up; and the followin, 
Resolutions were moved by Mr. Wason, but they were all negative 
without a division: which confirms the propriety of our not pressing, 
for the present, at least, those of our own: but reserving them for a 
future stage of the Bill. They were as follows :— 


‘ That to enable the Proprietors of Slaves in our Colonial Possessions to effect 
the transition from Slave labour to free labeur, His most gracious Majesty be 
empowered to advance annually, by way of loan, to those proprietors who may 
desire such advance, such sums as shall be necessary to pay adequate wages to 
the Negro Population, and that such Joan shall constitute the first lien upon the 
produce of the estate: — 

‘That, to induce the West India Proprietors to co-operate cheerfully in the 
abolition of Slavery, it is expedient that the duty should be lowered from 24s., to 
12s. per hundred weight on Sugar produced in those Islands, whose Colonial 
Assemblies shall emancipate the Negro Population :— 

‘ That, in the event of these Resolutions occasioning any loss to West India 
Proprietors, this House will grant, by way of compensation, a sum of money not 
exceeding £15,000,000 sterling, such sum to be paid when it shall be proved 
that the loss has occurred: 

‘That, inasmuch as a great portion of the sum of £20,000,000, will be paid to 
the relations and connexions of Members of both Houses of Parliament, it is 
unjust to raise such sum by a tax upon articles consumed by the industrious and 
labouring classes ; this House will therefore impose such burthen upon property 
in this country.’ 





ON ENVY. 


Tue envious man is in pain upon all occasions which ought to give him 
pleasure. ‘he relish of his life is inverted; and the objects which admi- 
nister the highest satisfaction to those who are exempt from this i 

give the quickest pangs to persons who are subject to it. All the perfec- 
tions of their fellow-creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, valour, and wis- 
dom, are provocations of their displeasure. What a wretched and apostate 
state is this! to be offended with excellence, and to hate a man because 
we approve him! The condition of the envious man is the most emphati- 
cally miserable; he is not only incapable of rejoicing in another’s merit or 
success, but lives in a world w Hamers all mankind are in a plot against his 
guiet, by studying thoir own happiness and advantage.— Steele. 














MINORITY OF FORTY-TWO, 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


Who, on the 10th of June, voted for the amendment — moved by 


Mr. Buxton, but subsequently abandoned by him, an 
a division by Mr. O‘Conne.t,—“ That the 


then pressed to 


laves, during the term of 


their proposed apprenticeships, should be paid wages for their labour.” 


Aglionby, H. 
Attwood, T. 
Baldwin, D. 
Barry, G.S. 
Bayntun, Capt. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bellew, R.M. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 


Buckingham, J.S. Harland, W.C. 


Butler, Col. 


Dalrymple, Sir J.H. Ingilby, Sir W. A. 


Dashwood, G.H. Langton, Col. G, 


Donkin, Sir R. 
Faithfull, G. 
Finn, W.F. 
Fitzsimon, C, 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Gully, J. 


Hutt, W. 


Mills, J. 
Nagle, Sir R, 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
Pease, J. 
Rippon, C. 





Roche, W. 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, E. 
Stewart, R. 
Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C. 
Talmash, Hon,A.G, 
Tooke, W. 

Tynte, C. K. J. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vincent, Sir F, 


MINORITY OF SEVENTY-SEVEN, 


Who, on the 11th of June, opposed the Grant of Twenty Millions as Com- 
pensation to the West India Proprietors, without Loss being proved, and 


without the Freedom of the Slaves being obtained. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barry, G. 5S. 
Baring, A. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bayntun, Capt. 
Bowes, J. 

Blake, M. J. 
Briscoe, J. J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Bulwer, H.L. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Butler, Col. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chandos, Marquis 
Cobbett, W. 
Cornish, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dick, Quentin 


Don, O’Cononr 
Evans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Feilden, S. 
Fitzsimon, C, 
Fitzsimon, N, 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Goring, H. D. 
Guest, J. J. 
Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 
Hardy, J. 
Hawes, B. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hughes, H. 
Hutt, W. 


Jervis, J. 


Kennedy, T. F. 


King, E. B. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Lister, E. C, 
Marshall, J. 
Marsland, T. 
Methuen, P. 
Mills, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connell, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Philips, M. 
Potter, R. 
Pryme, G, 
Richards, J. 





Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R, 
Roche, W. 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Thicknesse, R, 
Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C. 
Tooke, W. 

Tyrrell, Sir J. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, R, 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, J. 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wigney, I. N. 
Yelverton, Hon. W. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





New Member Sworn. 
Charles Lennox Cumming Bruce, esquire, for Inverness Burghs. 


Leave of Absence. 
To Mr. Owen, three weeks; Mr. Dillwyn, a fortnight. 


Election Committees. 


Galway County Election.——House informed, that the Committee have de. 
termined, 
That James Daly, esquire, is duly elected a Knight to serve in this present 
Parliament for the County of Galway. 


Notices of Motions. 


Mr. Lambert. To call the attention of the House to the application of the Act 
for suppressing local Disturbances and dangerous Associations in Ireland to the 
purpose of enforcing the payment of Tithes. {Tuesday 18th June.] 

Mr. Chapman. Copy of the Correspondence between Gerald Dease, esquire, 
Lord Lieutenant for the County of Westmeath, and Sir William Gosset, relative 
to the levying, with the assistance of the Police and Military, certain Tithes 
which only became due on the Ist of May last; and also to the costs charged 
on that occasion. {Thursday 20th June.] 

Mr. Charles Buller. That a Select Committee be appointed to examine into 
the present mode of deciding Election Petitions. { Thursday. 27th June.) 
Mr. Barron. Resolution, 1. That the Tithe system in Ireland has been the 
fruitful souree of misery and crime, and to be totally extinguished.—2. That 
Land Tax ought to be substituted for payment of the present Incumbents, and 
such other purposes of general utility, as the Legislature may deem necessary. 

{Deferred from Wednesday 19th June til] Tuesday 2d July. ] 

Mr. Roebuck. That this House will, with the smallest delay possible, con- 
sider the — of establishing a system of National Education. —-[Wednesday 
19th June. 

Mr. G, F. Young.—— On reading the Order of the Day for going into Committee 
of Supply, to move for returns of tonnage, showing the practical effect of the 
Treaties made under the authority of the Reciprocity of Duties Act on the 
interests of British Navigation. [Wednesday 19th June. | 

Dr. Baldwin. Select Committee, to inquire into the amount of the various 
forms of absentee expenditure by which Ireland is afflicted, to ascertain its 
effects on the prosperity of that Country, and on the happiness of the people, 
= ae remedy, if possible, for the evils it occasions——[Monday 

7th June. 

Mr. Grote,——Petition from certain British subjects resident in the City of Lon- 
don, on the subject of Danish Claims. {Monday 17th June.] 

Mr. Parker. Petition from the Corporation of Cutlers in Hallamshire-—— 
{ Monday 17th June. ] 

Lord Viscount Sandon, Petition from Mr. Henry V. der Busch, of Liverpoool. 

[Monday 17th June.] 

Mr. Hume.——To call the attention of the House to the Warrant of Appointment 

of Privy Seal in Scotland.——[ Tuesday 25th June.] 
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Mr. Buckingham. ——That a Select Committee be appointed, to consider to what 
extent and in what manner it may be practicable and desirable to raise a Fund, 
by a Tax on Foeee or Income, or both, to enable the Parliament pro- 
gressively to repeal those existing Taxes that press most heavily on the 
industrious and labouring classes.——{Deferred from Tuesday 11th June till 
Tuesday 2d July.) 

Mr. Hume.—--To take into consideration the Report of the Select Committee on 
the expediency of erecting a new House of Commons.—{Deferred from 
‘Tuesday 25th June till Wednesday 3d July.) 

Mr. Finn.——That itis the opinion of this House, that the Salaries of the Judges 
of the Superior Courts in Ireland ought to be reduced to the amount received 
by them in 1792, and to the compensation since granted them in lieu of fees, 
——([Thursday 4th July.] 

Mr. Finn.——That it is the opinion of this House, that a Tax ought to be im- 
posed upon Irish Absentee Property (the produce of said Tax to be expended 
in Ireland upon works of public utility), in order to compensate in some degree 
the labouring and industrious classes in that Country for the serious injury 
sustained by them from the withdrawal of such an immense portion of the rental 
from expenditure in that Country. ——[Tuesday 9th July. ] 

Dr. Lushington.—~—To move for Minutes of Court Martial on Captain Robison. 
(deferred till Wednesday 19th June.} 

Sir Francis Vincent, Select Committee, to inquire into the conduct pursued 
by the Benchers of the Inns of Court upon the applications of persons to be 
called to the Bar. [Wednesday 26th June.] 

Mr. Tooke. ——Address for Royal Charter of Incorporation to the University of 
London, with such powers and privileges as shall appear to His Majesty to be 
most effectual for the encouragemert of education amongst all classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects. [Thursday 4th July.) 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson.——Address to His Majesty, that He will be graciously 
pleased not to recognize, or in any way give the sanction of His Government 
to the present political state and condition of Poland, the same having been 
brought about in violation of the Treaty of Vienna, to which Great Britain 
was aparty. [Tueseay 9th July.) 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer. Motion for any papers connected with Lord Durs 
ham’s Special Mission to Russia, and which relates to the state of Germany, 
and the enslavement of Poland. {Deferred till Tuesday 9th July.] 

Colonel Evans. ———Motion regarding the Municipal Government of the City of 
Westminster.——f[Thursday 18th July. ] 

Mr. Pryme.—— Bill to repeal so much of the Act of 41 Geo. 3, c. 63, as may 
prevent persons in holy orders, not holding benefices with cure of souls, from 
being elected to and sitting in Parliament. ——[ Deferred till next Session. } 














Petitions presented. 


Slavery. ——Petition of William Jessop and others, of Galway, Owners of an 
Estate in Lands and Slaves in Jamaica, for compensation in ease of the Eman- 
cipation of the Slaves. 

House and Window Tax, kc.——Petition of Members of the Political Union of 
Sheffield, for the repeal of the House and Window Tax, and the Duty on 
Malt. 

Corn Laws.———Petition of Inhabitants of Sheffield, for the repeal thereof. 

Slavery. —— Petitions against the Emancipation of the Slaves without compen- 
sation to the Proprietors;—of Planters, Merchants, Ship-owners, Manufaetu- 
rers, Traders, Mortgagees, and others, interested in the preservation of the 
British West India Colonies ;—of Planters, Preprietors, Merchants, and others, 
interested in the British West India Colonies ;—and, of Linen, Woollen, Hard- 
ware, and other Merchants, Bankers, Brokers, and others, of Bristol. 

Merchant Seamen’s Sixpences.—Petition of Master Mariners of Kingston-upen- 

Hull, for relief from contribution thereof to Greenwich Hospital. 
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granted had been abused, and that the parties deserved punishment. 
We would ask, however, whether those who gave these powers, and who 
were so loudly warned as to the certain consequences of their being 
abused, are not equally to blame. It pane to us, that all our pre- 
dictions have been fully verified, as the Coercion Bill has done nothin 
to pacify Ireland, and has sown new seeds of dissension and bloodshed: 
where it was desirable to promote peace. 


‘Lord Atruorp observed that he entirely concurred in the statement 
made by his right hon. friend, that undoubtedly the government would 
punish those who might have misapplied the coercive bill to enforce the col 
lection of tithes. He thought that if it were proved that parties had used the 
bill for the purpose of collecting tithes, an inquiry should be instituted, and 
it would become the duty of government to punish the offending parties by 
dismissal or otherwise.’ (Hear.) 


A division took place, when there were—For Mr. Lambert's reso- 
ution, 45—Against it, 197.] 


The House then went into Committee, when the Report of the Re- 
solutions on Colonial Slavery was brought up; and the followin 
Resolutions were moved by Mr. Wason, but they were all seguied 
without a division: which confirms the propriety of our not pressing, 
for the present, at least, those of our own: but reserving them for a 
future stage of the Bill. They were as follows :— 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 


‘That to enable the Proprietors of Slaves in our Colonial Possessions to effect 
the transition from Slave labour to free labeur, His most gracious Majesty be 
empowered to advance annually, by way of loan, to those proprietors who may 
desire such advance, such sums as shall be necessary to pay adequate wages to 
the Negro Population, and that such Joan shall constitute the first lien upon the 
produce of the estate: — 

‘That, to induce the West India Proprietors to co-operate cheerfully in the 
abolition of Slavery, it is expedient that the duty should be lowered from 24s. to 
12s. per hundred weight on Sugar produced in those Islands, whose Colonial 
Assemblies shall emancipate the Negro Population :— 

‘ That, in the event of these Resolutions occasioning any loss to West India 
Proprietors, this House will grant, by way of compensation, a sum of money not 
exceeding £15,000,000 sterling, such sum to be paid when it shall be proved 
that the loss has occurred: 

‘That, inasmuch as a great portion of the sum of £20,000,000, will be paid to 
the relations and connexions of Members of both Houses of Parliament, it is 
unjust to raise such sum by a tax upon articles consumed by the industrious and 
labouring classes ; this House will therefore impose such burthen upon property 
in this country.’ 





ON ENVY. 


Tue envious man is in pain upon all occasions which ought to give him 
pleasure. ‘The relish of his life is inverted; and the objects which admi- 
nister the highest satisfaction to those who are exempt from this passion, 
give the quickest pangs to persons who are subject to it. All the perfec 
tions of their fellow-creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, valour, and wis- 
dom, are provocations of their displeasure. What a wretched and apostate 
state is this! to be offended with excellence, and to hate a man because 
we approve him! The condition of the envious man is the most emphati- 
cally miserable; he is not only incapable of rejoicing in another’s merit of 
success, but lives in a world wherein all mankind are in a plot against his 
quiet, by studying thoir own happiness and advantage.—Steele. ° 
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MINORITY OF FORTY-TWO, 


Who, on the 10th of June, voted for the amendment originally moved by 
Mr. Buxton, but subsequently abandoned by him, a then pressed to 
a division by Mr. O‘Connett,—* That the Slaves, during the term of 
their proposed apprenticeships, should be paid wages for their labour.” 


Aglionby, H. 
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Butler, Col. Hutt, W. Roche, W. 
Attwood, T. Dalrymple, Sir J.H. Ingilby, Sir W. A. Ronayne, D. 
Baldwin, D. Dashwood, G.H. Langton, Col.G. Ruthven, E. 
Barry, G.S. Donkin, Sir K. Mills, J. Stewart, R. 
Bayntun, Capt. Faithfull, G, Nagle, Sir R, Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C, 
Beauclerk, Major Finn, W.F. O’Brien, C. Talmash, Hon.A.G, 
Bellew, R.M. Fitzsimon, C, O’Connell, D. Tooke, W. 


Blake, M. J. Fitzsimon, N. O'Connell, M. 
Bowes, J. Gaskell, Daniel Pease, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. Gully, J. Rippon, C. 


Buckingham, J.S. Harland, W.C. 


Tynte, C. K. J. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vincent, Sir F. 





MINORITY OF SEVENTY-SEVEN, 


Who, on the 11th of June, opposed the Grant of Twenty Millions as Com- 
7 pensation to the West India Proprietors, without Loss being proved, and 
without the Freedom of the Slaves being obtained. 





Aglionby, H.A. Don, O’Cononr —_ Jervis, J. Rippon, C. 
Baldwin, Dr. Evans, Colonel Kennedy, T. F. Robinson, G. R. 
Barry, G. 5. Ewart, W. King, E. B. Roche, W. 
Baring, A. Faithfull, G. Lloyd, J. H. Ronayne, D. 
Bellew, R. M. Feilden, S. Lister, E.C, Ruthven, E.S. 


Bayntun, Capt. 
Bowes, J. 

Blake, M. J. 
Briscoe, J. J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Bulwer, H.L. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Butler, Col. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chandos, Marquis 
Cobbett, W. 
Cornish, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dick, Quentin 


Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Goring, H. D. 
Guest, J. J. 
Gully, J. 
Hall, B. 
Hardy, J. 
Hawes, B. 


Harland, W. C. 


Hughes, H. 
Hutt, W. 


Marshall, J. 
Marsland, T. 
Methuen, P. 
Mills, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connell, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Philips, M. 
Potter, R. 
Pryme, G, 
Richards, J. 





Ruthven, E. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C, 
Tooke, W. 

Tyrrell, Sir J. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vigors, N. A, 
Walker, R. 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, J. 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wigney, [. N. 
Yelverton, Hon. W. 


















BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





New Member Sworn. 
Charles Lennox Cumming Bruce, esquire, for Inverness Burghs. 


Leave of Absence. 
To Mr. Owen, three weeks; Mr. Dillwyn, a fortnight. 


Election Committees. 


Galway County Election. ——House informed, that the Committee have de. 
termined, 
That James Daly, esquire, is duly elected a Knight to serve in this present 
Parliament for the County of Galway. 


Notices of Motions. 


Mr. Lambert.——To call the attention of the House to the application of the Act 
for suppressing local Disturbances and dangerous Associations in Ireland to the 
purpose of enforeing the payment of Tithes. {Tuesday 18th June.] 

Mr. Chapman.——Copy of the Correspondence between Gerald Dease, esquire, 
Lord Lieutenant for the County of Westmeath, and Sir William Gosset, relative 
to the levying, with the assistance of the Police and Military, certain Tithes 
witich only became due on the Ist of May last; and also to the costs charged 
on that occasion.——f[ Thursday 20th June. } 

Mr. Charles Buller. That a Select Committee be appointed to examine into 
the present mode of deciding Election Petitions. [ Thuorsday. 27th June.) 

Mr. Barron. Resolution, 1. That the Tithe system in Ireland has been the 
fruitful souree of misery and crime, and to be totally extinguished.—2, Thata 
Land Tax ought to be substituted for payment of the present Incumbents, and 
such other purposes of general utility, as the Legislature may deem necessary. 
—— [Deferred from Wednesday 19th June till Tuesday 2d July.] 

Mr. Roebuck. That this House will, with the smallest delay possible, com- 
sider the means of establishing a system of National Education. [ Wednesday 

19th June.] 

Mr. G, F, Young.——- On reading the Order of the Day for going into Committee 
of Supply, to move for returns of tonnage, showing the practical effect of the 
Treatics made under the authority of the Reciprocity of Duties Act on the 
interests of British Navigation. [Wednesday 19th June. ] 

Dr. Baldwin. Select Committee, to inquire into the amount of the various 
forms of absentee expenditure by which Ireland is afflicted, to ascertain its 
effects on the prosperity of that Country, and on the happiness of the people, 
und to discover a remedy, if possible, for the evils it occasions——{Meonday 
i7th June. ] 

Mr. Grote.—— Petition from certain British subjects resident in the City of Lon- 
don, on the subject of Danish Claims. {Monday 17th June.] 

Mr. Parker. Petition from the Corporation of Cutlers in Hallamshire— 
{ Monday 17th June. ] 

Lord Viscount Sandon, Petition from Mr. Henry V. der Busch, of Liverpoool. 

{Monday 17th June.] 
Mr. Hume. To call the attention of the House to the Warrant of Appointment 
of Privy Seal in Scotland,——{_ Tuesday 25th June.] 
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Mr. Buckingham. ——That a Select Committee be appointed, to consider to what 
extent and in what manner it may be practicable and desirable to raise a Fund, 
by a Tax on Property or Income, or both, to enable the Parliament pro- 
gressively to repeal those existing Taxes that press most heavily on the 
industrious and labouring classes.——[Deferred from Tuesday 11th June till 
Tuesday 2d July.) 

Mr. Hume.—--To take into consideration the Report of the Select Committee on 
the expediency of erecting a new House of Commons.——{Deferred from 
‘Tuesday 25th June till Wednesday 3d July.] 

Mr. Finn.———That itis the opinion of this House, that the Salaries of the Judges 
of the Superior Courts in Ireland ought to be reduced to the amount received 
by them in 1792, and to the compensation since granted them in lieu of fees, 
——([Thursday 4th July.] 

Mr. Finn. ——That it is the opinion of this House, that a Tax ought to be im- 
posed upon Irish Absentee Property (the produce of said Tax to be expended 
in Ireland upon works of public utility), in order to compensate in some degree 
the labouring and industrious classes in that Country for the serious injury 
sustained by them from the withdrawal of such an immense portion of the rental 
from expenditure in that Country. ——[Tuesday 9th July.] 

Dr. Lushington.——To move for Minutes of Court Martial on Captain Robison, 
[deferred till Wednesday 19th June. 

Sir Francis Vinceut, ——Select Committee, to inquire into the conduct pursued 
by the Benchers of the Inns of Court upon the applications of persons to be 
called to the Bar. [Wednesday 26th June.] 

Mr. Tooke. ——Address for Royal Charter of Incorporation to the University of 
London, with such powers and privileges as shall appear to His Majesty to be 
most effectual for the encouragemert of education amongst all classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects. [Thursday 4th July. | 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson.——Address to His Majesty, that He will be graciously 
pleased not to recognize, or in any way give the sanction of His Government 
to the present political state and condition of Poland, the same having been 
brought about in violation of the Treaty of Vienna, to which Great Britain 
was a party. [Tueseay 9th July.) 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer. Motion for any papers connected with Lord Dure 
ham’s Special Mission to Russia, and which relates to the state of Germany, 
and the enslavement of Poland.——[ Deferred till Tuesday 9th July. ] 

Colonel Evans. ——Motion regarding the Municipal Government of the City of 
Westminster.——{[‘Thursday 18th July. | 

Mr. Pryme. Bill to repeal so much of the Act of 41 Geo. 3, c. 63, as may 
prevent persons in holy orders, not holding benefices with cure of souls, from 
being elected to and sitting in Parliament. ——[ Deferred till next Session. J 








Petitions presented. 


Slavery. Petition of William Jessop and others, of Galway, Owners of an 
Estate in Lands and Slaves in Jamaica, for compensation in ease of the Eman- 
cipation of the Slaves. 

House and Window T'ax, kc. —--Pectition of Members of the Political Union of 
Sheffield, for the repeal of the House and Window Tax, and the Duty on 
Malt. 

Corn Laws. Petition of Inhabitants of Sheffield, for the repeal thereof. 

Slavery. Petitions against the Emancipation of the Slaves without compen- 
sation to the Proprietors;—of Planters, Merchants, Ship-owners, Manufaetu- 
rers, Traders, Mortgagees, and others, interested in the preservation of the 
British West India Colonies ;—of Planters, Proprietors, Merchants, and others, 
interested in the British West India Colonies ;—and, of Linen, Woollen, Hard- 
ware, and other Merchants, Bankers, Brokers, and others, of Bristol. 

Merchant Seamen’s Sixpences.—Petition of Master Mariners of Kingston-upon.- 

Hull, for relief from contribution thereof to Greenwich Hospital. 
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London University——Petition of Inhabitants of Liverpool, for granting a Char- 
ter to the London University, to enable them to bestow Honorary Degrees, 


Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill.—Petition of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Cambridge, against. 

Slavery.—Petitions against Emancipation of the Slaves without compensation 
to the Proprietors;—of Inhabitants of Contin ;—of Dingwall ;—of Kilmuir 
Wester and Knockbayne ;—of Killiernan ;—of Musselburgh ;—-of Proprietors, 
Magistrates, Farmers, and Inhabitants of the County of Ross;—of the Eastern 
part of the County of Ross ;—of Cromarty ;—of Resolis ;—of Provost Ma- 
gistrates, and Inhabitants of the Royal Burgh of Fortrose ; — of Heritors, 
Tenants, Kirk Session, and Inhabitants of Rosemarkie ;—and, of Commis. 
sioners of Supply, Justice of the Peace, and Inhabitants of the Counties of 
Ross and Cromarty. 


James Cochran.-——Petition of James Cochran, merchant of Glasgow, complain. 
ing of the conduct of Mr. Abercrombie, Charge d’Affaires at Berlin. 

Princess of Cumberland. ——Petition of an individual styling herself Olive Prin- 
cess of Cumberland, for an examination into her claims. 

Metropolitan Police. Petition of Charles Wheeler, complaining of the con- 
duct of a Police Constable at the late Meeting in Coldbath Fields, and of the 
refusal of the Commissioners to investigate the same. 

Robert Taylor. Petition of Inhabitants of Greenock, for his release. 

Church Service (lreland).-——Petition of Members of the Irish Society of Lon- 
don, that the Church Service be performed in the native language. 

Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill. 
and near Boston, in favour, 

Union with Ireland. Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
Howth ;—and, of Swords, Malahide, and Balheary. 

Currency.——Petition of the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, baronet, suggesting certain 
alteration in the Laws relating to the Currency. 











Petition of Persons of the Christian Faith in 





Slavery.——Petition of Donald Mackay, of Southend, Lewisham, against the 
emancipation of the Slaves without compensation to the proprietors. 


Slavery. Petition of John Hopton Forbes, Agent and Solicitor for Gilbert 
Munro, of the island of St, Vincent, for compensation in case of the Emancipa* 
tion of the Slaves. 

Jews.———Petition of Inhabitants of Sheffield, for the removal of their disa- 
bilities. 





Sir Thomas Troubridge.——Petition of certain Electors of Sandwich, Deal, and 
Walmer, accusing Sir Thomas Troubridge, one of the Members for that Bo- 
rough, of having produced a forged copy of the Register of Baptism, by which 
he fraudulently, if not feloniously, obtained the Commission of Lieutenant ia 
the Navy, and praying that the said Sir Thomas Troubridge be expelled the 
House, brought up, and read; Whereupon Sir Thomas Troubridge was heard 
in his place, and then he withdrew :—Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That the Petition do lic on the Table :”-—-Amendment proposed, to leave 
out from the word ‘ Petition”? to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “ be rejected instead thereof :— Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Question:”—-And a Debate arising 
thereupon, and the same having continued till three of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
left the Chair. 

East India Charter. Petitions against any sudden alteration of the Charter of 
the East India Company ;—of Minister, Churchwardens, Overseers, Owners, 
= Occupiers of Land in Bisley ;—and, of Inhabitants of Gravesend and 

ton. 
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THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT CRISIS.—POLITICAL ANNI- 
HILATION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE two Houses of Parliament are now in open rupture. The Lords 
have voted one way, and the Commons the other. For a moment, 
and for a moment only, the King has stepped between the combatants, 
and prevented them from proceeding to greater lengths. But the seeds 
of distrust and dissension are already sown between them, and before 
long they must produce their fruit. Straws thrown up point out 
which way the wind lies, and Portugal acts as the vane to evn how 
Boreas will blow when the Ten-Irish-Bishop-Destruction-Bill,—the 
East and West India Bills,—and many other unwelcome subjects, shall 
come up in their due course to the Higher Chamber. _All these will 
be thrown out in succession, if the Lords continue in their present 
frame of mind. Let us putacase. The first grand trial of strength 
will be the Ten-Bishop-Abolition-Bill. It is tried in the Lords, and 
thrown out, as it certainly will be, by a majority of 30 at least. Lord 
Grey comes with the Chancellor to the King, and says,—“ Sire, un- 
less 40 Peers are created, we must resign.” What says His Majesty ? 
‘ Beaten twice within a month! this is really very hard ; but 40 Peers 
I cannot make: I might as well destroy the House at once.” Lord 
Grey then resigns with all his Cabinet. The King sends for the 
Speaker, and says:—“ Mr. Manners Sutton, I charge you with the 
formation of a Provisional Government. I know the Houses of Lords 
and Commons are not in unison; let us dissolve the Commons, and 
see whether the Country will send such another House.” 

Now this is precisely the game the Tories are playing. They fancy 
there has been a revulsion in the public feeling in their favour, and 
the first complexion of the Provisional Government, of which the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel would be constituted Members, 
would be decidedly Toryish :—but if Mr. Manners Sutton saw, as see 
he assuredly would, that the elections would be in a great degree Radi- 
cal, mixed with a good infusion of Conservatives, and a less propor- 
tion of pure Whigs, then his Provisional Government would take a 
different shape, and become more decidedly liberal. A certain Church 
Reform would be promised, a Property Tax would be laid on, and the 
Assessed Taxes would be taken off; but, nevertheless, we think a Go- 
vernment even of this complexion could not stand for two months. 
This, therefore, would not be a settling of the dispute. 


There are yet other suppositions : let us consider them in order. Ist. 
That the King will create 40 Peers on the requisition of Lord Grey. 
2ndly, That he will prevail upon the refractory Peers to stay away. 
3rdly. That he will give his consent to a measure for depriving the 
Bishops of their seats in the Lords. 
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And first, will the King create 40 Peers? We think not; but if 
he do, is there a man so blind as not to see that the independence of 
the Lords as a body is gone, and that they instantly fall into contempt? 
Would it not be better, then, at once to abolish the Peerage altogether 
and openly, than to sap tt thus covertly? It can be now perhaps done 
quietly ; but if we proceed by undermining, there may be an explosion 
whose terrific extent and duration no man living can foresee. 


2ndly, That the King will prevail on the refractory Peers to stay 
away. Will His Majesty do so? We think it an experiment very 
likely to be tried, but we are not quite sure of its success. Certain it 
is, that the King succeeded once before in playing this part upon the 
Reform Question; and from the moment that the Peers, who talked 
before so potently, so pusillanimously yielded, they have been fore- 
doomed. From that very moment they have been looked upon as a 
body whose political existence ought to terminate. Will then arepe- 
tition of blustering in the first instance, and of the stay-away-scheme 
in the second, mend the matter? For a moment it may stop the sa- 
crifice; but the victim is already garlanded, and though he fall not to- 
day on the altar of opinion, to-morrow will he surely fall ! 


The third supposition is, that the King will give his consent to a 
measure depriving the Bishops of their seats in the House of Lords. 
So will the Country, so will the Commons ;—but will the Lords them- 
selves surrender the Spiritual Peers? Will they victimize a part of 
their body, before the blow is struck at themselves ? And would their 
yielding stave off their doom? Surely no! 

In any, in every supposition, then, the Lords are politically dead. 
If the King create Peers, they, as a deliberative body, are overborne; 
and the public will not see the use of a Chamber whose will is impotent. 
“ Let the Upper House be done away with,” will then be the ery: and 
a public death inflicted thus, is more honest than a slow poisoning, or 
secret assassimation. 

We have been thus particular in considering the various alterna- 
tives, because we are sure that the people of England have not given 
to them that consideration which their importance deserves. It is idle 
to think that the Lords can remain in their present position. The 
are in direct opposition with the more powerful Commons; and if 
they so continue, a collision must be the consequence. Then will come 
the reign of Chaos. While they yet may, is it not better for the Peer- 
age decently to give up the ghost? ‘The people at least will say, that 
“ Nothing in their life became them like the leaving it.” 

It may be said that on the Church Bill the King will take his con- 
fidence trom the present Ministers, and appoint Mr. Manners Sutton 
Provisional Premier. Granted. But where is Mr. Sutton to get a 
House of Commons to do his behests? In the event of a dissolution 
to-morrow, half the hangers-on of the Whigs would turn Radicals, in 
order to secure their re-election. Hope in this way there is none. Nor is 
the present moment very full of promise. The people are intent and 
eager. The Government is in a timid and hesitating mood, willing 
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to move onward, yet half afraid,while the Lords are “in arms and 

for the fray !” How the matter will terminate, Heaven knows. To 
us it appears, that now an upper House exists not; but whether it will 
be solemnly or formally put an end to, or whether it will be crushed 
in a coming collision, is a question which would puzzle the happiest 
speculator to solve. 


One thing alone is clear: it is, that all above, around, beneath us, 
is toppling. A universal crepitation is apparent in England. ‘The 
good ship may still, it is true, right herself; she may reach the des- 
tined port in safety; but the indications are still of stormy weather. 
The donds lower, and the winds howl as we write, in the midst of 
summer; and it often happens in the moral, as well as in the physical 
world, that the summer of hope is dispelled by sudden and unbidden 
tempests, which tear it up by the roots! 





=. 


CONDUCT OF THE PLEDGED ABOLITIONISTS.—TWENTY 
MILLIONS LOST, AND EMANCIPATION NOT GAINED. 


Tue passing of all the Resolutions of the Government on Colonial 
Slavery, by such large majorities, must satisfy the minds of the most 
credulous and confiding, that the present House of Commons does not 
truly represent the wishes and the feelings of the people. Of the 658 
Members forming that House, a third, or 200 at least, had pledged 
themselves to their constituents to vote for the Immediate Abolition of 
Slavery ; and of nearly 5,000 Petitions, with little short of 2,000,000 
signatures, there are not 100 that did not pray for Immediate Kman- 
cipation of the Slaves. Yet when the subject comes to be debated ; 
upon the only question put to the vote for the slaves immediately re- 
ceiving wages, and becoming thus partially emancipated,—only 42 
Members are found to vote in favour of that resolution; and these 
including neither Mr. Buxton, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Macauley, Lord 
Morpeth, Mr. Strickland, or many others of those who for years past 
have been loudest in their professions of a determination to have Im- 
mediate Abolition, and nothing short of it! After this, who will place 
faith in political professions again ? 

On the question of Compensation, the same extraordinary contra- 
diction of conduct appears. Before this question was brought to the 
test, the Anti-Slavery Society and its followers constantly said :— 
“ We demand Immediate Emancipation of the Slave as a right; we 
deny the doctrine of property in men; and we claim freedom for the 
Slave, on grounds of religion, of justice, and humanity. When this 
is granted to him, we will then entertain the question of Compensa- 
tion: and if a case can be made out of actual loss, we shall be pre- 
pared to give it a fair consideration.” Yet here are these very men, 
now voting a sum of Twenty Millions sterling,—not as a loan, but as 
a gift,—without securing the Immediate Freedom of the Slaves, for 
which they contended as an indispensible preliminary ; without hav- 
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ing evidence of any loss whatever: and thus, while the nation is cla- 
mouring from all its extremities for freedom to our fellow-subjects in 
the Colonies, on the one hand,—and a reduction of the public burthens 
at home, on the other,—here are the professed Representatives of the 
people, pledged both to freedom and economy, supporting the Minis- 
ters in a plan for protracting Slavery for twelve years longer,—and 
for burthening the already over-taxed people of England with a per- 
manent addition to their taxes, of at least a million a year for ever ! 
This will be the amount of the interest and charges of this gift of 20 
millions, which is voted to the Proprietors of the Slaves, whose pro- 
perty, if it be such, was originally stolen—in defiance of the laws of 
God and the principles of justice and humanity ; and who, instead of 
being losers, may be made gainers of 20 millions more by the very 
change for which we are thus prep ng | paying them, under the 
pretence of buying that which they never had the right to hold, and 
ought not, therefore, to be permitted to sell: while, for our additional 
mortification, when the money is voted, we shall not be receiving in 
return the Freedom we intended to be bought with it after all! ! 


We can find no language sufficiently strong in which to express 
our indignation at such conduct as this: but having given an accurate 
List of the faithful 42 who voted for Immediate Emancipation on the 
resolution abandoned by Mr. Buxton, “ that the Slaves should be im- 
mediately paid wages for their labour,’—as well as an accurate List of 
the consistent 77, who opposed the compensation of 20 millions for a 
loss not proved, or for the purchase of a benefit not obtained, we shall 
have performed our duty to all parties, and leave the country to deal 
with the deserters and the dissemblers, as it may think they deserve. 


As we were unable to complete, in our last Number, the series of 
powerful evidence in support of our position, that no loss can be ob- 
tained by substituting free labour for slave labour,—and that, there- 
fore, Compensation ought not to be granted till actual loss should be 
proved,—we continue the series from the point at which we left off in 
our last, and submit the facts to the reader's own reflections. 


The case of the free blacks of Trinidad may next be cited. In Sep- 
tember, 1816, a number of American blacks, (632) who had taken 
refuge with the British forces during the war, were brought to Trini- 
dad, and located there; and in the following year, 63 female prize 
negroes, taken in slave-ships, were added to their number. In Janu- 
ary, 1821, 79 more refugee American slaves joined the settlement, 
which now consisted of 774 individuals. Notwithstanding the great 
disparity of the sexes, (for no other addition was made to the settle- 
ment from any other source) at the close of 1825, their numbers had 
risen to 923, being an increase of 20 per eent. in eight years, or 2§ 
per cent. per annum. The following account of their condition is 
taken from Parliamentary documents. ; 


THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 


“ Mr. Mitchell, their superintendant, states, that they labour very in- 
dustriously in their own grounds, and maintain themselves and their 
families in comfort, being persons of peaceable and domestic habits, and of 
moral and religious lives. They are also, as he testifies, perfeetly willing, 
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at least the men among them, to hire themselves to labour in plantation- 
work on sugar-estates, at reasonable rates, chiefly by the piece, and that 
the labour they undertake to perform is generally well executed. 

“He bore his testimony to the general industry of these manumitted 
slaves.. Those of them who do not cultivate their own grounds as free 
settlers, which many of them do, work as journeymen tradesmen. He had 
never known a manumitted slave who had not been able to maintain him- 
self when free. This evidence was confirmed by Mr. Lamont.—No. 479 of 
1827, pp. 33, 34, and 45. 

“Tn 1825, the number of the free black and coloured population of 
Trinidad, including the Indians, was about 15,150; more than five times 
the number of the white inhabitants. How many may have been added 
to that number in the six or seven years which have since elapsed, has not 
been any where officially stated; but assuming them to have proceeded 
at their previous rate of increase, the number of them on the 3lst of 
December, 1831, cannot have fallen much short, if the manumissions are 
included, of 18,500. What proportion of this body may be considered as 
in the class of labourers, it may be difficult to conjecture; probably two- 
thirds of them are of that class, the remainder being of somewhat superior 
grades. Of these, indeed, many are known to be persons of very consider- 
able wealth, intelligence, and respectability. Half the property of the 
Island is supposed to be in their hands; and of their royal and peaceable 
demeanour no doubt has ever been expressed, or can be entertained.”* 

‘ The remarkable case of Count Tovar’s slaves, mentioned by Baron 
Humboldt, has already been cited. But, in no colony where slavery 
still exists, has the experiment of emancipation been tried on so large 
a scale as in the island of Cuba. “ In no part of the world,” says 
Humboldt, “ where slavery prevails, is emancipation so frequent. The 
Spanish legislature, far from preventing this, or rendering it difficult, 
like the English and French legislatures, favours liberty. The right 
of every slave to change his master, or to set himself free, if he can re- 
pay the price of the purchase; the religious feeling which inspires 
many masters in easy circumstances with the idea of giving liberty, b 
their will, to a certain number of slaves; the habit of keeping a mul- 
titude of blacks for domestic purposes; the attachments which arise 
from this intercourse with the whites; the facility with which slaves 
make money who are mechanics, and who pay their masters a certain 
sum daily, in order to work on their own account ;—such are the 
principal causes from which so many slaves in the towns pass from 
the captive state to that of free-men of colour. . . . . The condition of 
free-men of colour is happier at the Havannah, than among nations 
which boast, during ages, of the most advanced civilization. Here, 
those barbarous laws are unknown, according to which free-men, in- 
capable of receiving the donations of the whites, may be deprived of 
their liberty, and sold for the profit of the fiscal, if they are convicted 
of having afforded an asylum to Maroon negroes.” + 


‘There is another class of facts tending to establish the reasonable 
probability that the slaves in our colonies, if emancipated from the 





* Lords’ Report, pp. 939, 940. 
+ Humboldt’s Pers. Narr. Vol. VII, pp. 127, 128. 
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whip, would work for wages; we refer to the good effect with which 
task-work has been introduced into the plantations. We find this 
enumerated among the improvements for which the West Indians 
take credit to themselves ; and since it has become more common, the 
negroes, we are told, are become more healthy and cheerful. Upon 
this point, the following evidence was given in before the Committee 
of the House of Commons. 


‘Win. Taylor, Esq.—* 1s it not then the fact, that by means of giving 
them wages, you would get from them the greatest gg | of work that their 
physical strength was able to perform ?—Certainly; I found that by giv- 
ing them task-work, and then by paying them for extra work, I got much 
more work done, and it was cheerfully done. 


‘“ Have you any reason to believe that if you had wished to employ 
ersons in this way on other occasions, and to a greater extent, you could 
ave done so Tf it was for their pecuniary benefit; if they found that 

it was the most profitable mode of employing themselves. 


‘“* In the case of the cane-hole digging, would it not answer for the 
planter to give the men extra work upon the system you have described ?— 
It is too expensive; such is the unavoidable expense of conducting estates 
now, that a mixed system of slavery and free labour would not do; they 
could not maintain men at the expense of slavery, and work them half a 
day as slaves, and pay them the other half day as freemen. With me it 
was an experiment ; but the task-work was very generally used ; and I have 
heard planters always say, that the negro got his work done in a much 
shorter time, and I have often heard overseers say, that they always resorted 
to task-work.” (Q. 104—112.)* 


Robert Scott Esq.—* Were you in the habit of ei ploying any of your 
slaves upon task-work ?—Sometimes ; in digging cane-holes; for instance, 
the overseer would give them task-work. 


“ Have you found that they performed that task-work with greater ex- 
pedition than they would do the same quantity of work at day labour?— 
Certainly ; they generally finished the task-work by two o’clock in the 
afternoon, by working at their dinner time. 


“To what did they betake themselves after that during the rest of the 
day ?—They often went to their grounds or to their gardens. 


“ Did it ever happen to you upon any estate, to offer the negroes an 
small compensation for additional labour ?—TI dare say it has, though 
cannot call any instance to my recollection at this moment; I know that 
negroes are frequently paid for their extra labour. 


“ Do not they work willingly then ?—Certainly they do.” (Q. 5076-8; 
5261, 2. 


‘ The following statements occur in the Evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee. 


John Baillie, Esqg—* Suppose aman to take his task, what proportion 
of time would he be able to finish his time in, he doing it voluntarily, as 
compared with the number of hours a slave would be employed ?—I Se 


seen a negro gain a couple of hours in a day by task-work ; that has been 
an able-bodied negro.” 





* See also Lords? Report, pp. 585—6 ; 621, 622, 
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Mr. Edm. Sharp.—* Have you ever worked the negroes under your care 
at task-work ?—Frequently. 

“ What reason can you assign for his performing the task-work so ex 
ditiously as to be enabled to get the remainder of the day ?—Knowing there 
is a boon to him for the remainder of the day, of course he werks harder,”* 

* Evidence still more decisive, perhaps, is furnished by Mr. Telfair, 
the proprietor of the Bel-Ombre estate in the Mauritius, a decided op- 

nent to the Anti-Slavery Society. In his “ Account of the State 
of Slavery at Mauritius in 1810, in Refutation of anonymous Charges 
against that Colony,” Mr. Telfair describes the results of an experiment 
which he was induced to make as a colonial proprietor on his estate on 
that island. “The whole establishment,” he says, “was under my 
control; and the problem I undertook experimentally to solve, for the 
general interest of the population, bond and free, was, that the produce 
of the estate would be augmented, and the state of both these classes 
meliorated, in proportion as the land was cultivated to the best ad- 
vantage by machinery and agricultural implements, with the greatest 
number of working cattle and the smallest number of slaves. Thus, 
then, our chief object was, to adapt the most perfect system of Euro- 
pean husbandry to tropical cultivation; and, while multiplying our 

roduce, by these means to raise the slaves to the physical and moral 
oa of English farm servants.” 

‘ In proceeding to describe the manner in which this purpose was 
followed up, he states, that “‘ The adeption of tasks, whenever prac- 
ticable, augmented the amount of work performed, and simplified the 
duties of the overseer, who had only to see that the task was done in 
a workman-like manner. Many of the more handy negroes could per- 
form their portion before four o'clock, and some even before two p. m. 
Such individuals never required correction: their industry kept them 
from rioting and quarrelling. Disorderly individuals alone, who, 
from caprice, indulgence in strong liquors, or jealousy, would neither 
work nor suffer their companions to work, or who behaved with cruelty 
to the working cattle,—required, and that but seldom, the intervention 
of justice on the field.”......‘ The only certain means,” continues 
Mr. Telfair, by which a master can influence the conduct of his ser- 
vants, are punishments and rewards. Experience confirmed my an- 
ticipation of the superiority of the latter; and in this view, every 
thing we could imagine was done to excite the emulation of the 
blacks, particularly by oe trials of skill in ploughing, reaping, mow- 
ing, sowing, &e. And we were satisfied that the greatest ardour and 
energy were produced by the system of remuneration. A man actu- 
ated by the hope of reward, labours cheerfully, and Jinds that he 
possesses powers of which he was not before aware.’ + 

‘In the “Notes extracted from the Bel-Ombre Instructions Book, 
1817,” given in the Appendix to Mr. Telfair's volume, we find the 
following propositions laid down by this gentleman. “ It is easy to 





* Lords’ Report, pp. 47; 788, 
} Telfair’s State of Slavery, &c. pp. 25, 29, 30. 
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perceive, that the fear of chastisement, hitherto considered almost the 
only motive of a black’s exertion, is little calculated to call forth all the 
industry he is capable of exerting. Fear engages him to conceal, 
rather than to shew the extent of his corporal powers; and all the la- 
bour he can elude, is by him considered positive gain... .. . Slavery 
has existed in all countries. It still exists in many European nations; 
but it is gradually superseded by freedom in the progress of civiliza- 
tion; because hired work has been found more profitable to the em- 

loyer, than the labour of slaves.” Another beneficial distinction 

as arisen from the progress of modern observations and activity. 
What was once universally prevalent,—viz. labour by the day, as far 
as the nature of the employment admits, is now done by task-work, 
Even in agriculture, (in which, in many respects, task-work is gene- 
rally accompanied with difficulty) every favourable occasion is to be 
taken for introducing task-work, which is, when applicable, productive 
of benefit to the planter, and comfort to the labourer, who executes his 
share with alacrity and pleasure.” ’* 


The following additional proof of this fact, is furnished by Mr. Mil- 
ler, in his work above referred to. “In the Island of Bourbon, the 
— of sugar-estates, finding the want af labour since the abo- 
ition of the slave-trade, have had recourse to a scheme for. procuring 
free labour, and that, too, at considerable expense. An agent is em- 
ployed on the coast of Malabar, to advertise for persons, natives of 
that country, who may be willing to go over to Bourbon, under legal 
contract for seven years, with the monthly wages (in most cases) of 
four piastres, (about seventeen shillings) &c. And, besides this, the 
penser for whom they are thus hired, pays their passage over, and 

inds himself to send them back to their own country, should they 
wish it, at the expiration of the term prescribed by the contract. And 
yet, with all this expense, these persons are greedily sought for; and 
when I was there, a few months ago, there were about 7,000 of them 
in the island.” 


This evidence might be multiplied to an extent of several volumes; 
but we have done. In coming years it will be gratifying to us to 
look back upon this record, and review the efforts we have made, from 
the earliest period of our acquaintance with Slavery up to the present 
time, to promote its Immediate Abolition; and if those efforts have 
not been crowned with all the success we could wish, they have at 
least been of some utility in exposing the fallacies of those who de- 
fended Slavery, and exhibiting the inconsistencies of those, who,while 
they condemned it, voted for its protracted continuance. 





t Telfair's State of Slavery, &c. pp. 95, 97. 
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GENESIS.—Cauar. tv. 


FIRST OCCUPATIONS OF MANKIND—VEGETABLE AND 
ANIMAL SACRIFICES. 


Tue sacred narrative begins to unfold itself in this Chapter, by ex- 
panding into the history of the origin of agriculture, pasturage, arts, 
and manufactures; as well as of the first sacrificial rites, of human 
gratitude and religious devotion. Abel was a keeper of sheep, and 
Cain was a tiller of the ground: their division of labour was that of 
the shepherd and the husbandman ; and each presented to the Deity, 
in token of reverence and homage, the first-fruits of that which was 
most precious to him, as being the produce of his labour and his care. 
‘This practice of offerings to propitiate the favour or to appease the 
wrath of a Supreme Being, is almost as universal as the belief in the 
existence of a Deity itself—and had its origin, no doubt, in all cases, 
in the admiration of the stupendous power of the Creator, as seen 
in the universe by which we are surrounded, and a consciousness of 
the infinite inferiority and insignificance of all created beings to their 
great Maker—which feeling would be most naturally expressed by 
evincing a readiness to yield up to his service whatever was most dear 
to its possessor, and a willingness to bow down before the majesty of 
his omnipotence, and sue for mercy at his feet. 


The offering up of fruits and flowers was of very ancient, and 
s ill continues to be, in many nations, a modern custom. According 
to Porphyry, a very curious and ancient festival was celebrated at 
Athens every year, in honour of the Sun, and of Time, or of the 
ours which were marked by the sun’s position in the heavens. 
During that festival, consecrated grass, with grain and fruits of all 
kinds, as well as leaves and flowers, were heaped up in a pyramidal 
form, in allusion, it was thought, to the sun-beams that ripened the 
grain, as well as to the fire, in the rising flames of which they were 
finally consumed. The festivals in honour of Ceres in ancient 
Greece, of Isis in Egypt, and of the Hooly in modern India, all 
having reference to the opening of the vernal season, when the earth 
gives forth her first-fruits by the revival of vegetable life, must be 
remembered by all. And even among the untutored tribes of 
America, we learn from Lafiteau that the custom of presenting offer- 
ings to the Great Spirit, of grain, fruits, flowers, and herbs, consumed 
by fire, is very prevalent among the Caribs and Iroquois. He says 
they also throw such offerings into the rivers and the lakes, in order 
to do honour to the spirits that preside over them. Having met, in 
our voyage from Egypt to Palestine, a circumstance so similar to the 
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practice described, in so distant a part of the world as the back 
settlements of America, we are tempted to extract it here, as illustra- 
tive of that universality of the custom of offerings and sacrifices 
through fire, already observed. It is this :— 

‘The moon had set in a dark bed of clouds—aud the whole appear- 
ance of the night portended a western gale. Not more than twent 
quarts of water, and this extremely foul, now remained for the sub- 
sistence of about twenty persons on board—so that the anxiety with 
which every eye was directed to the quarter from whence the wind 
was desired, may be conceived. 

‘The dawn opened, however, and not a breath of air was yet stirring. 
Prayers and incense were again resorted to; and the tone of all those 
engaged in offering them had sunk from confidence to melancholy 
despair. The men (Christian sailors) were evidently terrified at the 
prospect of approaching death; and their whole conduct in this 
respect formed a striking contrast to the calm resignation of the Mo- 
hammedans on board, who continued to preserve all their former 
tranquillity, and console themselves with the assurance of their 
prophet, “ God is great and merciful, and what he has decreed must 
come to pass.” 

‘When prayers were ended, a straw mat, on which the captain slept, 
was let down into the sea, and, with the shreds of another mat, torn 
up for the purpose, a fire was kindled thereon, and the whole was 
pushed from the vessel's side, as “a burnt offering to the gods of the 
winds.” JI had at first conceived that the object of this was chiefly to 
mark the direction which the smoke would take when free from the 
influence of those eddies always occasioned by the flapping of the 
ship’s sails in a calm: but it afterwards appeared that it was in every 
sense a sacrifice, from the peculiar marks of which our future fate was 
to be augured. If the flame burnt clear and bright, so as to be dis- 
tinguished plainly through the thick smoke of the damp straw, if it 
continued unextinguished until the fuel became a heap of ashes, and 
if it returned not again to the vessel, but drifted in some other course, 
all these were to be so many proofs that the fire thus kindled would 
triumph over the elements on which it floated, and that the god to 
whom it ascended had heard our prayers, and would not suffer that 
element to witness our destruction. 

‘Every omen was favourable; the mat floated from us, from the mere 
impulse with which it was pushed from the ship; and the heat of the 
flame was sufficient, amid the stillness of the calm, to attract around it 
a sensible motion of the colder air, so as to feed the fire till most of 
the fuel was consumed. The joy of every one was not only extreme, 
but almost as boisterous as their rage and disappointment on the pre- 
ceding day ; and, to crown the whole, in less than an hour afterwards, 
the glassy surface of the waters began to be ruffled by light airs from 
the south and from the west. 

‘At noon it had strengthened into a fresh breeze; every sail was 
carefully trimmed, and we foamed along our whitened path amid the 
curling waves of the deep blue sea, while the bounding motion of our 
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vessel was like the exulting joy that agitated every gladdened heart 
within her. 


‘Had it even been possible, it would have been perhaps a pity to 
damp the ardour of such general happiness by the cold philosophy 
of physics, or the dry doctrines of causes and effects ; but had Newton 
himself appeared before the crew, his demonstrations would have 
availed nothing to disturb the firm persuasion which reigned in the 
minds of all on board, that their faith in ‘the morning sacrifice’ had 
alone procured for them this opening of the clouds of heaven, and 
the gift of this favourable wind from the hand of their Almighty 
Ruler.’ * 


The sacrifice of animals was quite as prevalent as that of fruits and 
flowers in the earliest ages of the world ; and the creature chosen for 
the altar was generally the purest and best, and most frequently the 
first-born. Thus the Canaanites, previously to the entry of the Jews 
into the promised land, caused their first-born to pass through the 
fire, with the view of appeasing the anger of their false gods ; and one 
of the kings of Moab is said to have offered up his eldest son as a 
burnt offering, when threatened with danger from the powerful and 
neighbouring tribe of the Edomites. Among the Greeks, we learn 
from Homer, that hecatombs of firstling lambs were frequently offered 
up by his countrymen: and in Egypt, notwithstanding their vene- 
ration for certain animals, and their belief in the metempsychosis, the 
sculptures on their temples represent the sacrifices of animals of vari- 
ous kinds and in various ways. Mallet, in his account of the ancient 
customs of the northern nations, says, that the Goths considered the 
effusion of the blood of animals calculated to appease the anger of 
their divinities. They passed from the sacrifice of brutes to the offer- 
ing up of human victims. And even in Peru, the very opposite 
quarter of the world, it is mentioned by Acosta, that it is usual in 
cases of sickness, for a Peruvian to sacrifice his son to Virachora, be- 
seeching him to spare his life, and to be satisfied with the blood of his 
child. ‘The offering up of his son Isaac by Abraham, the sacrifice of 
his daughter by Jephtha, and the offering up of the Saviour, as the 
only and well-beloved Son of the Father, are the scriptural instances 
of suing for divine favour, or making atonement for sin, by the sa- 
crifice of that which is most precious and valuable. And the cases 
of Agamemnon offering up his daughter Iphigenia to Diana, and of 
Idomeneus, the King of Crete, sacrificing his son to the gods, in con- 
formity to a vow made on his return from Troy, are the classical in- 
stances of a similar kind. 


The circumstance of God setting a mark upon Cain, as mentioned 
in the 15th verse, has been by many supposed to refer to the first dis- 
tinctive mark of blackness as characteristic of the negro race: but, be- 
sides that there is not the smallest foundation whatever in the text 
or context for such a supposition, we have clearly shown, in one of 
our former Numbers, sufficient reasons for all the varieties of colour 
aud physiognomy among the different races of mankind, by the opera- 





tion of natural causes alone. We cannot avoid adverting, however, 





* Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine ; 4to. edition, pp. ” 
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here to a remarkable coincidence in the kind of branding, or « setting 
a mark” upon offenders and criminals, and the making them, as Cain 
was made, ‘a fugitive and vagabond on the earth ;” as found in the 
institutes of the greatest and most ancient of the lawgivers of the 
Hindoos, Menu. By his institutes, the following marks were to be 
impressed on the forehead with a hot iron, for the various offences 
specified :—* For drinking spirits, a vintner’s flaggon : for stealing sa- 
cred gold, a dog’s foot; for murdering a priest, a headless trunk. 
With none to eat with them, with none to drink with them, with 
none to be allied by marriage to them: let them wander over the 
earth, branded with indelible marks: they shall be deserted by their 
paternal and maternal relations, treated by none with affection, re- 
ceived by none with respect—such is the ordinance of Menu.” To 
those subject to such severe inflictions as these, the language of Cain 
would be most impressively appropriate. “ And Cain said unto the 
Lord, my punishment is greater than I can bear. Behold thou hast 
driven me out this day from the face of the earth, and from thy face 
shall I be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in the 
earth.” 


The custom of polygamy, or a plurality of wives, which was com- 
mon among the earliest of the human race, which was continued 
among the Jews, being in full vigour in the time of David and Solomon, 
continuing down to the time of the Saviour, and even subsequently, and 
which still prevails in all the nations of the East, is here mentioned 
for the first time, at verse 19:—‘ And Lamech took unto him two 
wives; the name of the one was Adah, and the name of the other, 
Zillah.” It is remarkable, too, that the three sons borne by these 
two women, became heads of races or occupations, as founders of 
castes ; the first son of Adah, named Jabal, being “ the father of all 
such as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle :” a description ap- 
plying strictly to the Bedouins, or Arabs of the Desert, of the present 
day : and the second son of the same Jubal, “ being the father of all 
such as handle the harp and the organ;” including, probably, the 
caste of musicians, as a modern Indian would say, on whatever in- 
strument they might perform. The only son of Zillah was Tubal- 
Cain, who is called “ an instructor of every artificer in brass and in 
iron.” In the beginning of this Chapter, we had the two great divi- 
sions of shepherds and agriculturalists, marked out by Abel and Cain ; 
and here we have the dwellers in tents, the musicians, and the workers 
in metals, indicated by the leaders of each, already named, adding the 
arts of pleasure and utility to those of sustenance and support, and 
showing the natural progress of society from the one stage to the 
other of improved condition. Rosenmiiller thinks that the name of 
Tubal-Cain is clearly recognized in the Vulcan of the Romans, who, 
according to their notions, taught mankind the art of working metals. 
Under this head, also, may be placed the Telchini, who, according to 
Strabo, invented the art of working in brass and iron, and who forged 
the sickle of Saturn. In the northern or Gothic nations, Dwalinn is 
the name of the demon who taught the art of making swords, and all 
kinds of arms: and these names and occupations have so striking a re- 
semblance to each other, as to show a common origin. ° 
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DEFECTS IN THE PROPOSED PLAN OF GOVERNMENT 
FOR THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Sir, Hull, June 8, 1833. 


As the proposed plan of Ministers for regulating the law of 
banking in England and Wales is now fully before the country, I think a 
few remarks upon some of the leading propositions may tend to place before 
the public the probable effects of the measure. 


By the first resolution, it appears that the House of Commons is called 
upon, virtually to pass an encomium upon the past conduct of the Bank ; for 
if thatis not the case, how can the Legislature be expected to entrust the 
whole management of the currency of the country, and with it the value of 
every one’s property, to a body, of all whose previous acts they do not most 
cordially approve? And that such approbation should be given to a body to 
whose previous mismanagement is very generally atwibuted the panic of 
1825, does seem rather a curious anomaly in legislation. 


By the second resolution, bank notes are to be declared a legal tender, 
except at the Bank and its branches. This is a measure of that vital im- 
portance, that a few observations upon it will not be misapplied. If this 
measure produce the effect apparently expected from it by His Majesty’s 
Ministers (by a great increase in the paper circulation), it must to a 
certain degree be viewed as an inroad on the principle of the currency 
ineasures of 1819, and I think must very materially tend to diminish the 
quantity of gold in eirculation in the country. It will, I shouid be afraid, 
cause great inconvenience for the want of it in those large districts where 
there are no branches of the Bank of England: and even where they are 
situated, unless they pay the parent notes as well as their own, I think the 
evil will not be much lessened. When the country bankers are released 
from the obligation of paying their notes in gold, it cannot be expected that 
they will retain the same amount in their coffers as at present, but will most 
probably only keep such a quantity as will suffice to supply the wants of 
their immediate customers; the consequence of which must be, that a great 
want of small money will be felt throughout the country; and as that 
can only be obtained (except as a favour) at the Bank or its branches, bank 
notes will be continually sent in for payment, and thus cause @ never- 
ceasing demand for gold at the Bank. If the branches are obliged to pay 
the parent notes as well as their own, it may in some measure obviate the 
ditleulty of obtaining small money at those places where they are situated. 
But this will also tend, in a great measure, to weaken the resources of the 
Bank, by obliging it to keep a large stock of sovereigns at each of ils 
branches, to meet any sudden demand which may arise. I also think it 
may place the Bank in great. danger of a sudden demand for gold at any of 
its branches, by any set of persons who may wish to operate upon the poli- 
tical affairs of the country by a run oe the Bank ; a larger quantity of 
notes might be collected together, and presented for payment, than it was 
at that moment prepared to meet; and thus the branch might be obliged 
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temporarily to suspend its payments. What the effect of such an oceur- 
rence upon the Bank and the rest of its branches would be, I think must be 
obvious to every one! 

If the branches are not obliged to pay the parent no‘es, and the country 
is to be dependant upon the supply of gold it can obtain in payment of 
branch notes, and the very partial and limited issues of country bankers, 
the quantity in circulation will very soon be so much reduced as to cause 
great inconvenience in making payments under 5/; as it seems an obvious 
consequence, that when the branches find a continued run upon them for 
payment of their notes, they will restrict the quantity issued, and thus put 
it out of the power of persons to obtain gold in a sufficient quantity. If 
the Bank had been allowed to issue Il. and 2/. notes, the inconvenience 
which is even now felt by the shopkeepers in finding change against the 
larger ones, would have been in some measure obviated, and the constant 
demand for gold prevented in the ordinary course of every day’s transac- 
tions. But even this, great as would have been the convenience to the 
country, would not guard the Bank against a run caused by commercial 
or political excitement; and, should such a case arise, I much fear that 
gold, being attainable only at the Bank or its branches, will have a teu- 
dency to make a run much more severe than under the old system. The 
run will now be upon the Bank itself, and not bruken in the least by any 
interposition of the country banker, to whom many persons might have 
been placed under such obligations, that a sense of gratitude would restrain 
them from doing any thing which might cause him inconvenience; but 
the Bank, acting upon fixed rules, and never affording any accommodation 
without security to the last shilling, can have no such feelings to rely upon, 
which, added to their general unpopularity, will have a great tendency to 
increase the run upon them; and thus at once destroy all that security 
against panics which Ministers suppose will be the ooh of this measure. 


The repeal of the Usury Laws upon short dated bills is one of those half 
measures which seem intended to pass an indirect censure upon the laws 
themselves, and at the same time to be a convenient method of exposing the 
productive classes to an exorbitant rate of interest in times of distress, and 
eee the landed interest and unproductive classes at their expense. 

t will also tend very much to increase the number of fictitious bills of short 
dates, and thus expose the honest and industrious tradesmen to losses from 
the villainy of those who will make a trade of circulating that description 
of paper. Like most other half measures, I fear the evil arising from it will 
more than counterbalance the benefit, and that it will eventually throw 


discredit upon that very description of bills, the discounting of which it is 
intended to facilitate. 


By the outline given of the new Bill for the regulation of private and 
Joint Stock Banks, it appears that the monopoly of the Bank of England is 
to be preserved to nearly its present extent: of this I think the country has 
justreason to complain. Why is Banking, as a business, to be placed 
under such restriction as, practically, to give a monopoly of it to the Bank 
and London bankers? for so long as the law remains in its present or pro- 
posed state, no rival banks of more than six partners can be established in 
the metropolis, or within sixty-five miles of it. From the correspondence 
which has passed between Lord Althorp and the Directors, it appears that 
twenty-five miles was the distance first proposed, but that it was extended 
to the old distance at the instance of the latter, thus giving another proof 
that when a monopoly has been once established, it must reign without a 
rival ; and that to make a successful inroad into its exclusive privileges, 
is truly an Herculean labour. In Scotland, the system of large Joint 
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Stock Banks has been found to answer extremely well, and they have 
acted as checks upon each other, in preventing any undue issues of paper 
by any one bank. I think Ministers ought to explain what is the great 
difference in the air and constitution of Edinburgh and London, that makes 
the same thing a benefit in one and an evil in the other; and also what 
wonderful properties are contained in the river Tweed, that a one-pound 
note which, on its northern bank, is considered the source of prosperity and 
happiness, should be converted, in its passage, into that of misery and ruin. 


The effect of the regulation requiring those Joint Stock Banks which 
issue their own notes to deposit 50 per cent., and those which issue bank 
notes, 25 per cent. of their subscribed capital, in the hands of Government, 
must be to make all such banks pay up the whole of their capital: this 
would, of itself, be a great benefit, and tend, in a great degree to check the 
mania which at present seems fast increasing, of establishing banks with a 
large nominal capital, but only a very small per centage paid up. But 
upon the advantage of depositing so large a portion of their capital in the 
hands of Government, I entertain very great doubts. It must restrict the 
accommodation which might be given to the public, in proportion to the 
portion of capital so deposited ; and in times of panic and difficulty that 
part not being available, may place the banks in a very awkward situation ; 
and in case of particularly a political excitement, become so totally un- 
available, as to cause a suspension of payments. 1 also think that so large 
an amount of capital being deposited with Government, may tend to place 
the whole of the banking concerns of the country so much under the in- 
fluence of the Minister of the day, that were he base enough to make use 
of the power thus placed in his hands, it might be made a very powerful 
engine in depriving the people of their political rights and liberties. 

In conclusion, I think the country has great cause to be disappointed 
with the measure, as not being of that advantageous nature it had a right 
to expect from those Ministers who were the authors of so bold and glorious 
a measure as the Reform Bill, the spirit of which, I grieve to see, has not 
heen followed up by their subsequent proceedings. One of those monopolies 
which have so long been restraining our commercial energies is to be con- 
timed with the same, if not increased privileges ; and that anomaly in our 
system of legislation, an united kingdom with different monetary laws in 
all its parts, is still to remain to perpetuate the injury already pop by 
it. 21.9. 





ABUSE OF POWER OVER UNFORTUNATE DEBTORS IN 
SPUNGING HOUSES. 
“ The wrongs which are committed by the laws are often greater than those 
which are committed against the laws.”—Sir Wa. MEREDITH. 


Sir, Dublin, June 8, 1833. 
There is in this city a prison appropriated, I understand, exclu- 
sively to the confinement of debtors, but conducted on principles altogether 
at variance with those of justice or mercy; and Lam willing to believeequally 
unsanctioned by the laws of the land. This worse than Bastile in minia- 
ture, is called “ The Sheriff’s prison,” but is also designated “‘ The Sherifl’s 

Spunging house,” for such is the purpose to which it is actually applied. 
On the first introduction of an unfortunate debtor to this place, he is 
inducted to his lodgings in the “ hotel,” a room about sixteen feet square, 
which is to answer the several purposes, of parlour, kitchen, and bedcham- 
ber: for the privilege of occupying a pallet in this apartiwent, he has tw 
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pay 2s. per night, exclusive of other charges; amounting to about one 
pound per week, in the whole, or 524. per year rent for this superb apari- 
ment. This you will think pretty well, for a room sixteen feet square, but 
what will you think of his having to share this room with five, ten, or some- 
times fifteen partners, all subject to the same charges as himself? Sup- 
posing the average number to be only five, here is 182/, annual rent ex- 
torted for this filthy cell. Of these cells there are perhaps thirty or forty ; 
but as most of them have neither bed, table, chair, nor other convenience, 
the rent is proportionately reduced, and varies, from 4s. 6d. to 7s. per week 
for each cell. But, on what principle of justice can any person be charged 
for the occupation of a cell, to which the laws consign him, or be subjected 
to the most oppressive extortion in that very prison in which he is incar- 
cerated solely br the want of means to pay his engagements without? It 
is the climax of injustice and oppression, and illustrates the motto I have 
placed at the head of these observations. 


To this prison there is but one small yard; so that, if the inmates desire 
to take either air or exercise in it, the respectable portion of them must 
share it with the profligate, the vulgar, and the depraved ; the sober with 
the drunkard; the modest woman with the prostitute. In this small yard 
are three small conveniences, each about two feet wide: as they are com- 
mon to all, I need not assert they are liable to become, and do become, 
most filthy and disgusting receptacles, imperatively requiring frequent, if 
not daily, cleansing ; yet, 1 am informed by respectable persons confined 
in this prison, for weeks, nay months, that they never recollect these places 
to have been either washed or white-washed : this, in my estimation, is the 
infliction of a most cruel and wanton punishment on the respectable but 
unfortunate inmates of this place. But this is by no means the worst in 
“the secrets of this prison house ;” and I shall relate a circumstance which 
occurred but a few weeks since, as illustrative of this observation :— 

A lady of large property and high respectability was consigned to the 
Sherifl’s prison, on an engagement bearing her signature, for a large 
amount, but which she alleged to be a forgery, and refused to pay; the 
lady was most venerable in her appearance, and, as I heard say, upwards 
of ninety years of age. She was assigned her quarters in the cell with a 
common prostitute!!! 

Some of the inmates of the prison were indignant; they remonstrated 
with the jailer, Mr. Wood, an Ex-Sheriff of this city, as I am informed, 
and brother to Alderman Wooe, of London; the remonstrance was at once 
attended to, and other quarters were assigned her; but it is a deep injus- 
tice to be subjected to such insults and indignities. 


To whom the system, upon which this infamous prison is conducted, is 
attributable, or who derives the large revenues extorted from misfortune 
and profligacy within its walls, I am not fully informed ; it may be the 
subject of future enquiry, and communication to “THe ParLiaMENTARY 
Review :” but what I have stated is, I expect, sufficient to prove that 
one stone should not be left on another of this abominable receptacle, un- 
less an immediate change were to be adopted in its government, or the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. i. 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We are happy to give publicity to the powerful exposure of an abomination 
that ought not to be tolerated for a single day; and we sincerely hope that this 
exposure will lead. to its instant reformation. As we have no fears of local 
authorities, and no private interests to serve, we shall be equally ready to give 
Publicity to similar exposures of local abuses, from other quarters, provided only, 
that the letters are short—temperately written—and the truth of the statements 
guaranteed by the real names and addresses of the parties writing us. 








PASSAGE ROUND THE STORMY CAPE, SUBSEQUENTLY 


CALLED THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.* 


Sprit of Gama! (*) round the Stormy Cape, 
Bestriding the rude whirlwind as thy steed, 

The thunder-cloud thy car, thy spectre shape 
Gigantic ; who upon the gale dost feed, 

And drink the water-spout,—thy shroud the skies; 
Thy sport the south and vast Atlantic Sea; 

Thine eye, the lightning’s flash: awake! arise! 
From out the deep, in dread and awful sov’reignty ! 


Now hast thou risen! By heaven it is a sight 

Most godlike, grand, and glorious to behold ; 

Three elements contend; and fierce in fight 

As those (») who warr’d with mighty Jove of old. 

Oh, God! if any doubt thy being,—or rate, 

With vain and impious mind, at nought thy power, 

So may it be such daring sceptic’s fate, 

To pass ‘ The Cape of Storms’ when angry tempests lower. 


Dost note the gathering clouds, as on through heaven 
They speed their midway flight, ’twixtsea and skies ; 
Like to the first-born by the Archangel driven 

On earth, with flaming sword, from Paradise ? (¢) 
—Dost mark the spirit-stirring of the deep, 

As onward sweeps the stormy hurricane, 

Rous’d, like a roaring lion, from his sleep, 

That wildly stares around, and shakes his shaggy mane? 





* “A.D. 1486.—Captain Diaz, a Portuguese, passed the extreme point of 
Africa, to which he gave the name of “ The Stormy Cape ;” but King John IL, of 
Portugal, who saw more fully the importance of that discovery, styled it the Cape 


of Good Hope.’—Modern History. 


(*) Vasco di Gama, the first who sailed round Africa, by the Cape of Good 


Hope, to the East Indies. 


(°) Genesis, chap. iii. Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book xii. 








(*) ‘The Titans,’ Saturn and others, forty-five in number, who warred against 


* As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
‘litania, or earth-born, that warr’d on Jove.’— Milton. 
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Nor doth he wake in vain. From his abode, 

Hath Ocean risen in terrible array ; 

Magnilicent, as when the voice of God (4) 

Call’d forth the world from chaos into day! 

Tis night,—and now the tempest-shrouded bark, 

With surge-lash’d crest, upborne aloft doth ride 

Upon the heaving billows, vast and dark, 

And braves, as did the Patriarch’s ark,(¢) the whelming tide. 


O God! it is a fearful sight! and all around 

Is dismal, drear, and dark—both near and far— 

Save when, to make the darkness more profound 

And visible, some pale and twinkling star 

Peeps, for an instant, forth, and then, as ’twere 

In fear recedes;—or the phosphoric dash 

Of wild, long sweeping waves, with horrid glare, 
Lights up the dread abyss, and shines along the splash. 


And waste of waters, like to the ‘ pale horse,’ (f) 
Whom Death shall ride upon that awful day, 

When sun and moon, and stars, have run their course, 
The world, and time (8) itself, be swept away ! 

—And now the waning moon would fain forth shine, 
And through the heavens pursue her wouted track : 
But three wild warring elements combine 

At once in unison, and drive her rudely back! 


Didst hear that crash,---tremendous as the roar 

Which burst on Sinai’s summit, touching heaven, 

When by the Lord, on that all-sacred shore, 

To man in thunder were his mandates (") given ? 

Didst mark of that destructive element, 

‘ Promethean’ named, the fork’d and lurid light, 

With vivid flash, from heaven directly sent, 

Like the lit flame () which struck the apostate Saul in night? 





(4) Genesis, chap. i. Ibid., book vii. 

(") Genesis, chap, vii. y. 17. ‘And the waters increased, and bare up the 
ark.’ 

(©) Apocalypse, chap. vi. v. 8. ‘And I looked, and behold a pale horse, and 
his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with him.’ 


(*) Ibid., chap. x. v. 5, 6 ‘And the Angel sware by him that liveth for ever 
and ever, that there should be time no longer.’ 


(") Exodus, chap. xix. v. 16,18. ‘And it came to pass on the third day in the 
mornibg, that there were thunders and lightuing, and a thick cloud upon the 
Mount. And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire.’ 


(') Acts, chap. ix. v. 3,4. ‘And as he journeyed, he came near Damascus; 


and suddenly there shined about him a light from heaven, and he fell to the 
earth: and he was for three days without sight.’ 
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Hark to the rending of the storm-split sail, 

And mark the reed-like quivering of the mast ; 

List ! list ye to the howling of the gale, 

Dreadful as the Archangel’s tramp ()) its blast! 

On such a night, the twelve Discipies cried 

In fear, and roused the Saviour from his sleep ! 

Jesus arose, the elements to chide ; 

* Silence, ye angry winds! and peace, thou troubled deep "’ (*) 


So spake the Son of God! and thus allay’d 

The storm which howl’d upon the Assyrian shore. 
Prompt at his call, the tempest’s rage obey’d, 

The winds were hush’d, the waters ceased to roar; 
—When royal Canute once, (!) with sceptred hand, 
And robed in pride of earthly majesty, 

Forbade the sea to dare to lave the land, 

The wild waves rose in sport, and roll’d all heedless by ! 


Jehovah! What is man compared to thee ? 

Or son of man, in mockery of sense, 

That he should dare assume the Deity ? 

Oh, man! would’st learn to know thy impotence, 
Thy littleness and inferiority ? 

Come, hie thee to these regions of the storm, 
Behold the face of God upon the sea, 

And worship in the gale his dread Almighty form ! 


But see the darkling spirit of the night, 

That brooding safe upon the wat’ry plain, 

Flies at the approach of thee, etherial light! 
Awaking now the universe again ! 

The sea-boy wet, rude nursling of the blast, 
Whose sleep was cradled in the dashing spray, 
And rock’d upon ‘ the high and giddy mast,’ 
Regardless of the storm, unseals his eyes with day. 





() Apocalypse. 

(«) St. Matthew, chap. viii. v. 24, et seq. ‘ And behold there arose a great 
tempest in the sea; but he was asleep. And his Disciples came and awoke him, 
saying, Lord save us, or we perish. ‘Then he arose, aud rebuked the winds and 
the sea; and there was a great calm.’ 


(') “He ordered a chair to be brought, and, as the waves approached, he said, 
in an imperious tone, “Thou, sea, art under my dominion, I charge thee ap- 
proach no farther, nor dare to wet the feet of thy sovereign. ? He even sat some 
time in seeming expectation of submission ; but, as the sea still advanced to- 
wards him, and at last began to wash him with its billows, he turned to his cour- 
tiers and observed, that every creature in the universe 1s feeble and impotent, 
and that power resides only with one Being, in whose hands are the elements of 
nature, and who can say to the ocean, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther. 
—Anglia Sacra, vol. i. 





















Ye who would further seek to know of light, 
Go, read it as recorded in the page 

Of that immortal bard, (™) bereft of sight 
Himself,—the godlike Homer of his age! 
Oh! for one spark of that celestial flame, 
That inspiration, once to Milton given, 
Which lit his way to never-dying fame, 

The fire, the pomp, and prodigality of Heaven ' 


In dread magnificence the lurid sun 

Now pierces through the tempest-troubled sky, 
And drives the thunder-clouds dark rolling on— 
As Satan and his rebel tribe (") were seen to fly 
Before the arm of God !—No streaks 

Of orient purple tinge announce his rise ; 

In solitary splendour he awakes, 

And seizes, as by storm, at once on all the skies! 


Didst mark the whale that dash’d along the deep ? 
Hugest of all the ocean-born that roam 

Like that Leviathan, whom once, asleep, 

‘The mariner, (as on through ‘ Norway’s foam’ (°) 

He steer’d his rude and shatter’d skiff,) at night, 

Mistook for land, so vast and still he seem’d, 

And anchor’d thus,—then rose in wild affright, 

When morning’s dawn upon the mighty monster beam’«! 


Again he comes! gigantic as the beast 

Of old, that God in mercy sent to save 

The prophet Jonah (P) from the foamy yeast 

Of waves—his else unknell’d, unshrouded grave! 
Three days and nights the slimy monster speu 

His way, as thus the ‘ chosen of God’ he bore, 

By ‘ raging floods’ and ‘ seas uncompassed,’ 

Then cast him all unscathed upon the Syrian shore. 


Hark to the sea-mew’s wild and piercing shrieks, 

As round the strong-ribb’d bark they hover nigh ! 

Now o’er the wave’s white foam they skim their beaks, 
Now far away they speed, and seek the sky. 

— But mark the might and majesty of motion 

Of him (4) who sweeps, cloud-cleaving, from the height 
Of heaven,—it is the Condor (*) of the ocean, 

So nobly doth he soar aloft, so bold his flight! 









("] ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book iii. 
(") ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book vi. (°) Ibid. book i, 
(») Jonab, chap. i. ii. (') The Albatross. 







(‘) The largest description of eagle known. 
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The aspirations of this bird arise 

Above those eagles, that are seen afar 

O’er Chimborazo, (8) loftiest in the skies 

Of Andes—‘ giant of the western star !’ 

from mountain on to mountain let them urge 
Their narrower flight, and habitations change : 
His resting-place the South Pacific surge, 

All heaven his eyrie, (‘) and immensity his range ! 


Against the conquest-crown’d Dictators’ sway (") 
From Sardis, when the noble Cassius (*) drew 
His legions forth, to battle’s stern array— 

F’en such a bird it was, that hovering flew 
Upon his ‘ former ensign,’—then would feed 
From out the soldier’s hands, and flapping fly 
His broad-extended wings, (*) that seem’d to lead 
The embattled Romans on to certain victory ! 


But at Philippi (¥) sought—he then was gone ; 
And vultures, crows, and kites were seen instead ! 
For those whom hope of conquest had flush’d on, 
Now vanquish’d lay—the dying and the dead! 

’*T was such a bird, all wild and young, that rose 





When Swedish Charles, with ‘ soul of fire, (#) went forth, 


And ‘ frame of adamant,’ (**) mid polar snows, 


To plant his standard, on the steeple (>) of the north. 


But, when the fickle fortune of the war, (¢¢) 
As hist’ry tells, on dread Pultowa’s day, 
Forsook the warrior-king and woo’d the Czar, 
The bird had wing’d his eagle-flight away ! 





(*) Chimborazo, the most majestic and lofty of the Andes. 


It has a circular 


summit 22,000 feet, or above four miles, high. The bulk of Chimborazo is so 
enormous, that the part which the eye embraces at once, near the limit of the 
snows, is 22,968 feet. With the exception of the Himalaya Mountains, Chim- 


borazo is the highest known mountain in the world. 
(*) The place where birds of prey build their nests, and hatch. 
(+) Augustus and Antony. 


("*”) £ You know that I held Epicurus strong, 
And his opinion,—now, 1 change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they pereh’d, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands, 
Who to Philippi here consorted us : 
This morning are they fled away and gone; 
And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly on our heads—their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal.’—Julius Cesar, 


(*_) Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 


(**) Moscow. 


(©) Searcely any victory was ever attended with more important consequences 


than that which Peter the Great obtained at Pultowa. 





The King of Sweden lost 
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On daring pinion borne—'twas such that o’er 
The modern Hannibal, was seen to fly 

Above St. Bernard’s Alpine snows, to soar (44) 
To France’ proud temple, and unutterably high ! 


There were who sailed o’er Lybia’s arid waste, 

And chief the Pyramids’ (¢) dim solitude, 

The self-same bird his flight had boldly traced, 
And once before on Lodi’s Bridge () been view’d— 
To sweep Marengo’s (8) field he left the Alps: 

A laurel wreath inscrib’d, he wav’d on high ; 

Then gain’d with nobler speed their snowy scalps, 
The wreath enroll’d, ‘ NapoLeon anp Vicrory. 


By Danube’s darkly-rolling tide (») and o’er 

The field of Austerlitz (i) on Elau’s (J) plain, 

At Friedland, (**) Jena, (!!) Berlin, (@™) Ulm, ("") once more 
All splendid did he re-appear again ! 

On Moscow’s conflagration,—where the sun 

Turn’d ghastly pale, and sicken’d at the sight, 

The Eagle saw his race of glory run, 

He tried in vain to soar—then shriek’d and sunk in night! 


Oh haste! and look upon yon glorious zone, 

The bow of God, which girdles half the sky, 

The heavenly arch, by the Almighty (©) thrown 

In vast and infinite variety 

Of tints most beautiful—th’ Immortal’s span, 

To mortal sight display’d in times of yore,— 

The great Creator’s covenant (PP) with man, 

That whelming waters should o’er land prevail no more! 


Thou pledge redeemed (49) of the Deity ! 
To man below in consolation sent! 
Thou fairest, brightest vision of the sky! 
I hail thee! dolphin of the firmament! 





in one day the fruits of nine years’ successful warfare. He had pressed forward, 
after a variety of obstructions and delays, occasioned by one of the most intense 
frosts ever known in those northern regions. 


‘“M—") See the § Annals of Posterity,”’ written by the conquering sword of a 
hero. Motto of the work, * Mille succés contre un revers.’ 


_ (*-?") Genesis, chap. ix., v. 12, et seg. ‘Ido set my bow in the cloud ; and 
it shall be for a token for a covenant between me and the earth, and the waters 
shall no more become a flood to destroy." 


(44) Genesis, chap. ix., v. 16.‘ And the bow shall be in the cloud, and I will 
look upon it that I may remember the everlasting covenant between God, and 
every living thing of all flesh that is upon the earth.’ 
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For each succeeding varied change imbues 

Thee with a magic colour, that doth shine 

More spiendid than before—till all thy hues 

Proclaim thee God at once, like Him thy form divine! 


And, if on earth thy beauty be extreme, 

When viewed o’er mountain-height, or level plain; 
Far lovelier, far, thy variegated beam, 

Expanded o’er the surface of the main! 

With either horizon thy resting-place, 

Thou makst the sea the mirror of thy light ; 

The ocean back reflects thy radiant face, 

Like lovers each beloved—both gazing with delight. 


Jehovah! with thy name commenced my strain ! 
Jehovah! with thy name it shall conclude : 

| those(') alone who track the dark-blue main, 

The grandest of thy wondrous works are view’d ! 

I envy not the man whose inward fire 

Of soul expands not, riding o’er the deep— 

Whose mental aspirations soar not higher, 

With the wild waves, ere night behold him laid in sleep. 


Tor me! whatever dangers yet may lower 
Jpon my life, or errors be my fate ; 

So shall it soothe me in my latest hour, 

That once, at least, I tried to celebrate 

Thy praise, and in thy temple of the sea— 

Its canopy, the clear and cloudless sky— 

That thus I struck the lyre and bent the knee, 

O God! in homage to thy pow’r and majesty ! 


* * * * * 

And be it so—yet haply, if I dare 

Uplift a suppliant’s voice to heav’n, ’twould be, 
That God in mercy might accord my prayer, 

To die a hero’s death, in planting (*) Freedom’s tree. 


1 little reck what soil it be upon, 

So Danger ijead, and point to Glory’s star ; 
In fighting on the plains of Marathon— 
Or ’neath thy banners, noble Bolivar! 








(*) Psalms—Psalm evii. ‘They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy 
their business in great waters: these men see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep.’ 


() ‘And England sent her men, of men the chief, 
Who taught those sires of empire yet to be— : 
To plant the tree of life—to plant fair Freedom's tree. 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 
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For since young Freedom’s standard is unfurl’d, 
On Athos’ crags (t) and Pernambuco’s (#) shore, 
Alike to me the east or western world, 

So that my soul escape amid the battle’s roar. 


When life from all its charms is disallied, 
When callous gloom succeeds to cherish’d ‘hope ; 
*T were nobler far to fall by Freedom’s side, 
Than thus to live a moody misanthrope, 

Or die a heartless suicide ; since life 

Hath ceased to please, what higher aim to me 
Remains, than in the rapture (**) of the strife, 
To breathe my last upon thine altar, Liberty. 


But ‘circumstance’ is aye one’s blight and curse : 
It mars our best and brightest hopes—since, then, 
It may not be my lot to spur my horse 

In Freedom’s ranks, and aid my fellow-men, 
(Embattled in her sacred cause,) in rending 

A tyrant’s chains—a bigot’s iron crown— 

The Patriot’s and the Martyr’s laurel blending, 
And, dying, strike some Selim or Pizarro down. 


Methinks the grandest boon to be bestow’d 

By Heav’n on man—the shortest, best relief 

From all his mortal sufferings, and load 

Which life entails of misery and grief— 

The termination of his woes, might be, 

As now he braves the billows of the Cape, 

To grapple with grim Death upon the sea, 

The whirlwind for its courser, and the storm its shape. 


So might the bark become his coffin’s shell! 

The murky cloud enshroud him as his pall— 

The roar of distant thunder ring his knell— 

The lightning’s flash illume his funeral! 

His winding-sheet the wild, white, curling wave,— 
The rolling billow, as his bier be lent— 

The rain his tears,—the ocean for his grave, 

The ‘ Cape of Storms’ itself his mighty monument! 





(“) Athos, a high mountaiy of Greece, in Macedonia, 





(we) See Hist. of South American Conquests, 





(ss) §Certaminis Gaudia.’—Tacitus. 
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